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MY RIVAL. 


WRITTEN POR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
BY FLORENCE PERCY. 


Ob, where have you wandered, my lover, 
Since last in the twilight we met ’ 

The days have been long in your absence, 
And dreary with doubt and regret. 


Nay, make me no wild protestations, — 
Too plainly, oh, false one, I see 

You have given the hours to my rival, 
Forgetful of duty and me. 


I see how her treacherous fingers 
Have tangled the rings of your hair— 
I see how your forehead is burning— 
The stain of her kisses is there ' 


Your eyes have a feverish brightness— 

I know where they borrowed their light— 
The wildering orbs of my rival 

Are marvels of brilliance and blight ' 


Alas, that the faith which I trusted, 
Is quenched by her evil eclipse ' 

That the mouth which so oft has renounced her, 
Is warm with the touch of her lips ' 


Ob, false and most treacherous lover ' 
Your vows and entreaties are vain— 

One glance from the eye of my rival, 
And you would forsake me again ' 


80 leave me—I scorn you henceforward— 
Love's altar-fire nought can relume— 

80 down, hand in hand with my rival, 
The pathway of darkness and doom. 


Tis hopeless to struggle against her, 

Whose charms are more potent than mine— 
I yield you henceforth to my rival— 

The wildering Goddess of Wine ' 


COMING HOME. 


(CONCLUDED. ) 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A TRAP TO CATCH 
A SUNBEAM,” “ONLY,” &c. 

Alice slept heavily, and did not awake till 
the clock struck nine the next morning. Ralph 
had left the room; she rose, therefore, and 
dressed hastily. But before she was ready, the 
door opened, and Ralph entered. He walked 
up to her, and kissed her forehead, and then 
said— 

** Alice, what you said last evening gave me 
a sleepless night, for I lay awake trying to 
come to some decision ; but I don’t wish to act 
hastily, or in a way that should make us re- 
pent afterwards. I can’t talk in high-flown 
language about what I feel, but I know that I 
have loved and do still love you like my heart’s 
blood; it’s often beneath the roughest man- 
ners that the deepest feelings lie. Before I 
dreamed that you would ever be my wife, I 
loved you, Alice; and I cannot tell you what I 
felt, when first I began to fancy that you re- 
turned it. You know not of the nights and 
days of torment I passed, wrestling with my- 
self, trying not to propose to you, because | 
knew, little as you give me credit for it, what 
a contrast the two homes were. I tried you in 
many ways first, and always found that you 
spoke of a homely country life as the one you 
should like—of small houses being so much 
pleasanter—of many servants being a trouble, 
till my heart seemed ready to burst with hope 
and delight, that you world be happy in my 
humble home. Alice, why, why did you look 
up in my face with your soul, as it were, in 
your eyes, and say, ‘Ralph, I love you; what 
matters what your home is like?’ if now you 
try to break the heart you took such pains to 
win’ ButI'm forgetting myself, and talking 
like a fool; my object for speaking to you now 
is to say, I have written this letter to your fa- 
ther; read it, and then give ittohim. I think 
you will find it is what you wish. God bless 
you!’’ Again he kissed her on the forehead, 
and left her holding the letter he had given her 
in her hand. She was some minutes before she 
could recover herself, to read it, and she could 
scarcely credit that she read aright when these 
lines met her eye: 


‘Dear Sixn:—Business of importance calls 
me abroad. May I leave Alige with you? she 
would be so desolate alone. Circumstances 
will decide the length of my absence. She has 
no idea of my intended departure. I have 
chosen this mode of proceeding to spare her 
from any distress she might feel at parting with 
me. I shall be able to explain my sudden, 
and, as it may seem to you, strange, proceed- 
ing, if I am spared to return. 

‘* Yours always, 
**Racpa Maryarp.”’ 


‘What can he mean? He is joking, sure- 
ly,”’ she thought. ‘No; his tone was too 
serious for that; there was no sign of merri- 
mentrin that pale, stern face. Weuld he real- 
ly go? Would she be happy there in her own 
early home without him?’’? Such thoughts 
passed rapidly through her brain as she hur- 
riedly finished her toilet and flew down stairs 
to bid him stay; to tell him that she did love 
him still; that any home with him was better 
than a palace without him. In the hall she 
met Laura. ' 

‘My dear Alice, you look as scared as we all 
feel. Ralph is gone; aunt and uncle won't 

‘believe me; but he is; the man says so, and 
that he told him he bad left a note with you 
for his master. Is some one dangerously ill, or 
what is it? Don’t look 30 pale, Alice; you 
frighten me; come into the dining-room ; 
there, sit down : now tell me all about it; what 
is it?’’ 


** You, Laura,’’ answered Alice, in a voice of 
unnatural calmness, “‘ you, who, like a spirit 
of evil, came and turned our joy to bitterness. 
It is your doing; you have made me drive my 
husband from me. But tell them to find some- 
thing to take me home,” she said, starting up 
suddenly. ‘‘Whydo I stay here, when per- 
haps I can stop him? Someone get me a 
horse, or some means of getting home!, Oh, 
papa, papa!’’ she cried, throwing her arms 
round him, as at the moment he entered the 
room; “take meto my husband! Don’t let 
him go!” and then her passionate sobs and 
tears burst forth, choking her utterance; but 
she gave her father the letter she had in her 
hand; and he, gathering from its perusal that 
some disagreement was the cause, ordered a 
carriage directly to take her home, endeavor- 
ing, in the meanwhile, to soothe and comfort 
her. He and her mother persuaded her to 
take some coffee, while the carriage was get- 
ting ready; and Laura, of course, said she 
would dress and return with her. She was 


unhappiness between them; it was far from 
her intention. 
drive back to Melton, get her things, and pro- 
ceed at once to London, as she felt she could 
no longer be a welcome guest. 

To all this Alice made no answer; and, du- 
ring the whole of their drive home, she never 
spoke one word to her cousin. 

Arrived at home, she sprang out of the car- 
riage, and flew, rather than walked, up the gar- 
den. Maria came to the door. 

‘Dear me, ma’am, this is a surprise—ain’t 
it? Master said you wasn’t coming home for 
three or four days—didn’t he ?”’ 

** Where is your master ?’’ gasped Alice. 


‘*Gone, ma’am, to foreign parts. He said 
you know’d, and you was going to stay with 
your papa till he came back ; he an’t but just 
gone; mayhap some one could catch him. 
You'd like to see him once more—shouldn’t 
you? Lor! how white she do look—don’t 
she?’’ 

Laura, who was really alarmed at the deadly 
paleness of her cousin’s face, led her quickly 
into the drawing-room, and persuaded her to 
take off her bonnet and lie down, while she 
saw what was to be done. 

“Tell me from the beginning, Maria, what 
your master said and did, and then we shall 
see how to proceed.”’ 

‘Well, Miss Hammond, he came up to the 
house with his horse all in a foam, ran in and 
up stairs, ran down again with a few things, as 
it *peared like, in a carpet-bag, and saying, 
‘Good-by; I’m going abroad; missis won’t 
be home for a few days,’ off he went! Well, 
we were scared—that’s Ruth and me—and I 
went outside and see Bob cleaning the horse. 
‘Goodness me, Bob,’ I says, ‘is master going 
to walk all the way?’ ‘Why, you stupid!’ 
—that’s just how he spoke, Miss Harrison— 
‘of céurse not—he’s going in the dog cart from 
the ‘‘ Lion’’ to the station.’’’ 

Alice, who had listened in a fever of impa- 
tience to this preamble, jumped up and said to 
Laura, 

‘‘] will walk myself to the ‘Lion,’ and see 
if he has started ; 
quickly.”’ 

‘*Let me come with you,’’ said Laura, as she 
was preparing to start alone. 


no one else will go as 


‘*No, thank you; I’ll go by myself;’’ and 
before Laura could use further remonstrance 
she was gone. 

But it was a long way tothe ‘‘ Lion,’”’ and 
the faster she tried to walk, or rather run, the 
slower she seemed to get on. When, at length, 
she arrived, it was only to learn that Mr. May- 
nard had been gone about five minutes. Had 
they any other vehicle in, which could be sent 
after him? No, nothing. They had a fly, but 
only the one horse. In despair she turned 
away, and slowly walked home, feeling that 
she could do nothing now, but wait patiently 
for her husband to write. 


She could not help feeling that to her cousin 
she was indebted for the misery that had come 
upon her, and therefore her manner was any 
thing but cordial; indeed, so cold and distant 
was she, that Laura was fixed in her determi- 
nation to return home at once; and as soon as 
she could pack her things, she left, feeling in- 
dignant on her part that she was accused of 
causing unhappiness, where she had only in- 
tended to improve matters; and so Alice was 
left alone with her sad reflections. The long 
and weary night passed at last; and she rose 
as soon as it was light, and went down to her 
solitary breakfast. Now, indeed, did the rooms 
look dreary; and as she contrasted the little 
dining-room with that first evening of her ar- 
rival, when her kind husband was there, so 
glad at her coming home, and all wore such an 
aspect of cheerfulness, she felt how little exter- 
nal things have really to do with happiness— 





| that it 


| tenderness, or their coldness and neglect, its 
joy or its misery. She did not wish that her 





servants should know there was any thing 
| amiss; so she endeavored to carry a quiet and 


hard struggle, and it did not deceive old Abel ; 
he couki see that his pretty flower was droop- 
ing, and powerless to help or comfort her, the 

| old man, who dearly loved his good master, 
and for his sake as much as her own, his wife, 
felt more worried and anxious than he had 
done for years. Knowing what a favorite Abel 
was with Ralph, Alice seemed to take some 
little comfort in talking to him; and as it was 
a very cold day, she made him come in to the 
kitchen fire, and brought him a glass of wine 
herself. 


However, she would merely | 


is the dear ones who surround us, 
| which makes our home, and their love and | 


‘It’s very cold, Abel—is it not? Not mach 
weather for flowers !’’ 

“* No, ma’am, there is not many of ‘em brave 
enough to blow now, pretty dears. South 


winds and summer skies suit them best, most | 
of them; they need management as much as | 


human creatures! A man I once knew went 


abroad, and brought from the land he went to | 


a little flower, which he thought would look 


gay and prettyin his own garden at home; but | 


he forgot that it had been used to a very dif- 


ferent climate, where the sun shone with so |! 
much more warmth, and where there were no | 


chilling winds to nip it up and wither it; so 
when the poor little plant drooped its leaves, 


and its buds fell off before they came to per- | 


fection, the man was disappointed, and left it 
| alone to die, instead of trying to make the cli- 
| mate more like the one it was usedto. I had 
| a greenhouse then, and I said, ‘Give me the 
| flower if you don’t care for it;’ and I took it 

and put it in the greenhouse, and watched it 
like achild. Each day L could see a little im- 


sincerely sorry if she had been the cause of any | provement; and you, ma’am, nor no one, I | your husband and his house; you have the 


| dare say, will hardly believe what it was to me, 
when I saw a little bud coming on it, or how I 
watched the opening of it. When it did blow, 
I fetched the man, and I said, ‘There, now, 
take that as a lesson for your life; let it serve 
to teach you that you can make nothing nor 
nobody do what God has not fitted them for. 
Every thing has got its place and purpose, 


tured in warmth to live in the cold, than you 
can make a delicate child work like a strong 
man.”’ 

Alice smiled faintly when the old man 
ceased; but she made no answer, only shook 
his hand kindly, and told him to stay by the 
fire till he was quite warm; and she went back 
to her lonely room. She felt the old man’s 
story was not unlike her owncase. She, too, 
had been brought, as it were, from a hothouse 
to the cold, open ground, where she thought 
she should wither and perhaps die; and that 
Ralph, disappointed and hurt, had gone and 
left her, as the man had done his little flower. 
She felt sure Abel had some meaning in telling 
the story to her, and was vexed, as she thought 
it over, that she had given this impression to 
any one, for was it not her own free will? had 
she not chosen to share his home? What right 
had she now to complain, that it was not like 
the one he brought her from? Oh, if she only 
knew where he was, she would write and tell 
him of her sorrow and her love; and her ear- 
nest determination once more to be contented 
and happy, if he would only return. Utterly 
wretched and hopeless, she could occupy her- 
self in nothing, and was sitting looking at the 
fire, with the large tears coursing down her 
face, when a knock at the door disturbed her. 
She was about to run out and beg Maria not to 
admit any one, when she heard the soft, low 
tones of Mrs. Stanley’s voice—the very per- 
son she most wished to see; and the only 
one who, she felt, could comfort and advise 
her. 

She could not speak to her when she enter- 
ed, only hold out both her hands, and lift her 
streaming eyes to that kind good face. 

‘‘My dear child! What is it—what is 
wrong’? I hear strange tales; but I’m come 
to learn the truth, and comfort and help you, 
if I can.”’ 

She seated herself beside Alice, and still 
holding her hand, patiently listened to her 
tale. Alice told her all—how the first im- 
pression on ‘‘coming home’’ had been a sad 
one, as though these events had indeed cast 
their shadows before ; how she had afterwards 
liked her little home so much, and had been so 
happy, till her cousin had come and shown her 
all its discomforts; that having succeeded in 
making her discomtented, she had seemed to 
make Ralph so, too: that he had begun to find 
fault, and seemingly to think Laura right, and 
a model of elegance; and she, his wife, who 
had striven so to please him, who had given 
up so much for him, and dressed plainly to 
suit his income, he seemed to think wrong in 
everything. 

** At least,’’ continued Alice, ‘‘ this was the 
distorted view I took of it. When he admi- 
red Laura’s elegant dress, I thought he meant 
to condemn mine; and perhaps, poor fellow, 
after all it was to please me, because I had 
asked him to be very kind to her. She told 
me he was so rough, till I believed it. She 
persuaded me that I ought not to waste time 

in working for or visiting the poor, till I was 
| ashamed to do it; in short, she upset every 
| notion I had formed of a useful and happy life, 
| so that I believed at length that Ralph had 
| wronged me immeasurably in making me his 
| wife—that we were totally unsuited, and never 
should be happy. I told him so, Mrs. Stan- 
| ley; told my poor Ralph he had no right to 
bring me here ; and never shall I forget his face 
nor what he said to me.”’ 

‘* Well, poor child,’’ answered Mrs. Stanley, 
“it would be needless to tell you you have 
been wrong, for you know and feel that. Let 
me see if I can set you right; first of all, you 
must write to your husband, and induce him 





to return; the address I will get for you from | 
cheerful face about with her: but it was a. 


Mr. Wenham, who is seeing his patients for 
him, and who told me he was to write if any- 
thing went amiss ; then you must endeavor to 
think gently of your cousin; she meant well, 
and perhaps in some points her advice was 
sound. It is needful for a wife to ‘look well 
to the ways of her household,’ and such com- 
mon things as eating and drinking form part 
of that duty. Although, perhaps, it is not 
paying the nobler sex a great compliment, | 
believe a good dinner does go a long way to 
| wards keeping a man in a good temper ; there- 
| fore, to discover early your husband’s taste in 


and you can no more force a tender plant nur- 


the culinary department, is a wise thimg to do. 
I also think that the evening should be devo- 
ted to the husband’s amusement, who has 
been away and occupied all day ; and perhaps 


derous and inelegant appearance, may not tend 
to his amusement, but, on the contrary, irri- 
tate his temper; and therefore working for the 
poor, which is a kind and good thing to do, 
when it does not interfere with home duties, 
might perhaps better occupy some morning 


is, [am sure, good for us all. Where can we 


, , better learn lessons of patience and submission 


|} and gratitude for our happier lot’? Surely, 


| 


can never think that wrong, unless, as I said 
about the work, it leads you to neglect home 
duties. But I shall conclude my homily in a 
way which may make you wonder why I ever 
began it, namely, by telling you, never take 
any one’s advice about the management of 


| 
' 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
' 
i 
| 


best teacher always with you—love; love for 
| him will teach you to discover his fancies and 
| to indulge them. You must know best his 
temper and disposition, and therefore ought to 
| be the best judge of what will please him.— 
| Your mistakes, till you thoroughly understand 
| him, will be many and frequent; but go on 
| trying, cheered by love and aided by prayer, 
and you will be certain of success in the end. 
In short, my dear child, I see nothing to cause 
these briny drops at all. You have a pretty, 
cheerful home, which I assure you in the sum- 
mer looks lovely; you have one of the best 
and truest-hearted beings for your husband, 
who is, Iam convinced, as proud and fond of 
his wife as he can be, and fifty fashionably- 
dressed young ladies would never succeed in 
| making him less so. So pray dismiss all such 
imaginary troubles, and once more feel ae con- 
tented with yourself, your husband, and your 
house, as you have every reason to be.”’ 

‘*Thank you, dear Mrs. Stanley; I will try. 
Indeed, you don’t know how you have com- 
forted me.”’ 

‘*That is well; I came with that intention. 
Depend on it, dear child, there are two sides 
to every picture; and surely, it is best and 
wisest to have the prettiest side to look at—is 
it not? I am sure we can, if we try, learn to 
be content in whatsoever state we are. No- 
thing will help us better than contrasting our 
own condition with that of hundreds of other 
fellow-creatures, beings with like feelings to 
our own, equally sensible to pain and discom- 
fort, placed in the most distressing situations. 
I am sure no one can read a work lately pub- 
lished, called London Shadows, or the Homes of 
Thousands, and not raise a prayer of thank- 
fulness to God for a home which has windows 
to give light, a roof to shelter from the wind 
and weather, and pure air to circulate through 
it.”” 

‘‘Dear Mrs. Stanley,’’ said Alice, pressing 
her hand gratefully, ‘‘ you did not think, when 
you offered to help and serve me, how soon 
you would be called on to do so." 

‘*T meant it sincerely when I said it; you 
looked to me like one who sometimes needed 
and would value a friend; and though I am 
sorry you are so soon in trouble, I am most 
glad to be that friend. And now I must go. 
Good-bye ; always send to me when you want 
me.’’ 

In half an hour’s time Mrs. Stanley sent the 
address, which was at a Mrs. Sidney Arundel’s, 
Bryanstone Square, London, where all letters 
were to be directed. 

Alice sat down at once, and wrote an earnest 
letter of entreaty to her husband to return; 
and she had just despatched it when the car- 
riage from the Limes drew up. Her father and 
mother had driven over to see if Ralph had re- 
turned; and, finding he had not, they urged 
her to go back with them; but to this she 
would not listen. Ralph might return at any 
moment, and she would not leave the house, 
and so they ceased to entreat her to do so; in- 
deed, though they were sorry to leave her in such 
loneliness, still they both felt she ought to be 
at home. They then begged her to let them 
know in what way Laura had been the canse 
of this hasty proceeding of Ralph’s. 

**It was my own silliness, mamma dear, far 
more than any fault of Laura’s; but if my own 
dear husband will only come back to me, I 
shall, I hope, never be so foolish again. I 
trust Georgina and Marian will not talk about 
this, and think or tell people I am unhappy. 
I am not, indeed; at least, I shall not be when 
IL once get Ralph back again.”’ 

‘‘Georgey and Marian know nothing, my 
dear child, but that Ralph was obliged to go 
abroad suddenly, and imagine that he wished 
you not to be alone, and had brought you to 
the Limes without your knowing his inten- 
tions ; in short, all they know about it is his 
note, which you saw the morning you left.’’ 
| ‘Thank you, dear papa; let nothing more 
| be told any one. I am heartily ashamed of my 





seeing his wife absorbed in plain work of a pon- /- 


“My dear mamma, I can do better than 
that, I hope, on your first visit, —your first visit! 
and no Ralph to welcome you!” she said, the 
ready tears again filling her eyes. 

“Never mind, never mind; we will come 
often, please God, and find you and Ralph hap- 
| pier than you have ever been,—the cloudy 
morning is oftimes the fairest day.”’ 

The arrival of her parents passed the day 
tolerably for poor Alice, though every sound 
made her start, and every footstep made her 





would return in spite of his determination.— 
But he came not that day nor the next; but as 
, the night began to fade, towards the evening 


flew tothe door and opened it eagerly, but a 
| stranger, not her Ralph, stood before her. 

**Mrs. Maynard, I presume,” he said, raising 
his hat. ‘‘I have no doubt you are disappoint- 
ed at not seeing your hnsband; if you will 
step in out of the cold, I will tell you why I 
am here inatead.’’ 

Alice, mute with astonishment, went back 
inte the drawing room; the stranger followed 
her. 

“Your husband is, I regret to say, very far 
from well. Do not be alarmed; there is no- 
thing, I trust, now, serious; but he cannot be 
moved for some time, and he wishes you, na- 
turally, to be with him. I thought a telegra- 
phic message without explanation would alarm 
you so much, that I offered to come myself. 
I am fond of a trip, and would serve dear Ralph 
Maynard with my life if he needed it; he has 
been the best and truest friend I ever had.”’ 

**And you will take me to him at once—will 
you not?’’ said poor Alice, who, with hands 
clasped and eyes fixed on her visitor, had drank 
in every word he said. 

** At once.”’ 

‘* A thousand thanks! I will not lose a mi- 
nute ;’’ and she flew from the room, and in an 
incredibly short space of time was ready, mere- 
ly telling the servants, as she passed out, that 
their master was ill and she was sent for ; that 
her address Mrs. Stanley would give them, if 
they had to write; and that they would return 
as soon as Mr. Maynard could be moved. 

To describe Alice’s state of mind until she 
reached her husband would be impossible ; and 
when she saw him at length in bed, pale as 
death, leech markson his temples, and nis head 
covered with wet cloths, it was with the utmost 
difficulty she could calm herself, or exercise 
that self-control which she had promised. A 
smile of ineffable love and tenderness passed 
over his face as he saw her, and he eagerly 
held out his hand; she took it in both of hers, 
and kissed it tenderly, and then sitting down 
beside him, she kept hold of it till he sunk 
into a sweet sleep; it was the first since his 
illness. The dreadful exitement in which he 
had left home, the hurry of his journey, and 
having fasted for many hours, were the causes, 
they said, of his illness. Fortunately for him, 
the attack seized him before he left Arundel’s 
house, and every care and attention had been 
paid to him. At first he had not thought it 
necessary to write to Alice, and the next day 
he was not conscious enough to write himself, 
or desire others to doso. As soon as he could, 
he requested that a telegraphic message might 
be sent to summon her; but Arundel would 
not hear of it, but determined to fetch her 
himself. He felt he could never do enough for 
Ralph ; for when a very young man, and the 
possessor of a fine property, he had become in- 
timate with a set of men who were doing their 
besttoruinhim. Ralph sawhis friend’sdanger, 
and rested not till he had rescued him, showa 
him his folly, and led him to higher and better 
pursuits. He was now happily married, with 
this nice house in London, and his own pretty 
country place, an honored and respected mem- 
ber of society. He surely had good cause to 
be grateful to Ralph Maynard. 

Alice sat by Ralph’s side all that night; no- 
thing would induce her to leave him; he 
seemed to her like a recovered treasure, which 
she feared to lose out of her sight. He was 
better the next day; the delight of having his 
wife near him, of seeing, by her tender soli- 
citude, that she loved him still, was a better 
medicine for him than any they could give 
him, and he improved rapidly. In a day or 
two he was able to get down to the sofa, and 
felt equal to talk to Alice of all that had 
passed. 

‘*Were you not naughty to leave me, now?’’ 
she said, as she pillowed his head on her shoul- 
der, that first day he was down ; “ you seé you 
could not do without me.’’ Holding him 
there, she could afford to be playful, and to 
smile her old happy smile. 

“I think we were both naughty, dear; we 
must rub all that ont and begin again. Poor 
Laura Harcourt! after all, perhaps she has 
done us a great deal of good, though not quite 
in the way she meant.’’ 


‘‘Did you mean really to go abroad, or were 





| folly, and only anxious to repair it by a life- 
time of devotion to my dear, good Ralph.’’ 
| “trust you may have the opportunity, my | 
dear girl. I am astonished that you could have | 
| been swayed by Laura, who, though possessing | 
| some good qualities, is a frivolous, worldly per- | 
| son I should be sorry to see my girl resemble. 
| If you will let us, we shall take some luncheon | 
with you while our horses bait.”’ 
| ‘*Oh, certainly, dear papa; I dare say you | 
| will exeuse it not being a very grand one, for I 
| have been too bewildered and miserable to | 
| thinkeof any housekeeping matters, and have | 
| simply eaten what they brought me.”’ 
| “Some bread and cheese will amply satisfy | 
| us, my dear.”’ 


_ your address ? 
| 


you going to stay here ?’’ 

‘‘T imtended staying here just to see if 
‘somebody’ would say ‘sorry,’ and if not, 
then I should have gone; I really hardly know 
where; perhaps to the diggings.” 

“But how did you suppose I was to know 
You never leftit with me.”’ 


‘*No; but Il asked Wenham to let you have 


, it, which I suppose he did, as you wrote—by 


the way, where isthat letter? Master Arundel 
must give it me. I was too ill to see it when it 
came.”’ 

**There is no occasion to see it now; it had 
better be burnt; but Mr. Wenham did not 


leave your address; Mrs. Stanley got it for me 


i from him.” 


“Well, likely enough he did not under- 
stand me; I sarcely kaow what I sali 
self: but something abont being called 
/ in a hurry, and that he was to send you my 
_ address.”’ 
| Send It to the Limes, I suppose you said?” 

“Yes, of course, I left you there."’ 

_ “You did; but you never supposed [ would 
quietly stay there without an effort to get you 
| back ?"’ and she then told him how she harried 
home, and then walked to the inn herself, in 


hours when you are alone. Visiting the poor | heart beat, for she could not help hoping he the vain hope of catching him. 


“Poor, dear girl! Well, never mind; we 
made ourselves miserable, and we therefore de- 
served to be so; it will serve us fora ‘ Win- 


many and many a time you must have felt this | of the third dreary day, the sound of wheels | ter's Tale,’ and with a moral which I trust we 
| cottage a palace, after some ef your visits. I | drawing up before the gate startled her; she | shall never forget.’’ 


“And you would not rather have married 
Laura Harcourt !”’ 

“Good gracious! No. I was civil to her 
solely to please you ; the dressing for dinner— 
athing I hate when I'm tired—was for your 
sake, because you had begged | would.’’ 

** But you said it was to please Laura.’ 

‘* And did you not ask me to dress to please 
Laura’? I was only complying with your re 
quest, and I own I was vexed that you did not 
seem satisfied, and that, likely enough, made 
me complain of the dinner, for I did really feel 
rather cross; and when one is a little put out, 
the least thing is a vexation, which at another 
time we should never notice.’’ : 

“True, darling! But now you must not 
speak another word, but have some jelly and 
go to sleep.’’ 

He obeyed her like a child, took the jelly, 
and then, with his head still on her shoulder, 
fell asleep; and as she watched him in that 
quiet slumber, so like the image of death, she 
thought of the agony which hers would have 
been, if those dear eyes had really been closed 
forever. How bitterand vain would have been 
her repentance for the harsh words she had 
spoken! and earnestly she blessed God, who 
had spared her husband, and given her time to 
repay him for all the sorrow she had caused 
him. 

In a week he was able to return home, and 
they parted from Mr. and Mrs. Arundel with a 
promise that they would come and pass a week 
or two with them in the summer. 


And the weeks and months went by, and old 
Abel's heart was made giad, as he saw how the 
snowdrop had reared its head, and how bright 
and happy it looked. 

And Christmas was again at hand; and an- 
other guest was expected—one looked forward 
to with trembling joy, with earnest prayer, 
that it might stay.with them, and be their 
comfort all their lives; and as the bells of the 
old church began to summon together all, both 
rich and poor, to come and worship beneath its 
roof on Christmas morn, in memory of the 
birth of the heavenly Babe, Alice, the new- 
made mother, murmured a prayer, that he 
would bless her darling, and teach her to bring 
it to him! : 

With this, her second guest, seemed to come 
back all the good spirits which had been 
seared by the first. Cheerfulness and content 
onee again took up their abode in the doctor's 
little cottage ; they could not long be abser 
from a home, for the inmates of which the 
raised earnest prayers, and on whom the “*’*" 
failed to invoke fervent blessings. Abel's 
delight at the child was only to b ®aualled by 
its mother’s; and as he left-®¢ room, after 
having been admitted to se’ !t, he said, smiling 
at Alice— 

“It is a sweet pad, full of promise. God 
grant it may canie te perfection, though I may 
not live to see it!” And the only question of 
Maria’s which Alice ever felt inclined to an- 
swer cordially, Was— 

‘It’s a beauty—ain’t it?’’ 


And shall we not find in our tale a moral, to 
be our beacon light, and warn us of a rock 
which may often endanger the bark in which 





our all of happiness is launched? It has at- 
tempted to show how necessary it is for us all 
to follow the Psalmist’s example, and strive to 
‘‘ofiend not in our tongue, but to keep our 
mouths, as it were, with a bridle.’’ Surety, 
among the idle words which we shall have to 
account for, will be those which caused bitter- 
ness and discontent to spring up in a house- 
hold where all had been bright before—that 
thoughtless intermeddling with the affairs of 
others, which too often sets at variance hus- 
band and wife, parent and child, brother and 
sister. It is a good old proverb, that ‘= still 
tongue makes a wise head,” and though a 
word spoken in due season is no doubt very 

it requires discretion to discover and 
note when that due season is. We should 
never forget that every word we utter, every- 
thing we do, has an influence for good or evil 
on those about us. 

And one word may be said, in conclusion, to 
those to whom this tale seems more particu- 
larly to allude—the newly-married. I would 
wish that it should cheer those young brides, 
who, like Alice, have felt that their ‘‘ Coming 
Home’’ was not quite what they expected— 
cheer them by the thought that time will bring 
the comviction that the reality of married love 
is far surer and more enduring, than the ro- 
mance of early love—that dream-land in which 
we first wander, when the faults and follies of 
our poor human nature are neither seen nor 
believed in; but angels in each ether’s sight, 
we remain in this fool’s paradise, till the sober 
realities of married life awaken us to the fact 
that weare, after all, but mortals, with weak- 
nesses and failings which have to be borne with 
matually, and mutually forgiven. This may 





be the frst disappointment ; but then, 00 We 
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mish, and that “ perfect love” only remain 
“which casteth oat fean’”” 

I cannot conclude better than in the words of 
William Penn: “ Never mage? str ror tove, 
| @yramn THat Twou Lover wat @ tovent.” 


Tur Rep. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


DEVOTED TO PURE LITERATURE, 
THE NEWS, AGRICULTURE, &. 


Cc. P. R. JAMES, Esq., MARY BOWITT, 
GRACE GREENWOOD, Tf. &S. ARTHUR, &c. 


The Proprietors ef THE SATURDAY EVEN- 
ING POST would call the attention of the public 
te their long-established cheet, and especially to 
their BRILLIANT ARRANGEMENTS for the 
coming year. Tue Posr is peculiarly —— to 
the wants of COUNTRY FAMILABS, as it con- 
teins weekly not only a amount of the Best 
Literature, but the Latest News, Agricultural Es- 
says and Information, Domestic ipts, Ac- 
eounts of the Markets, &c., &e., &c. 

In its Literary Department measures have 
been taken to render the coming year one of 
Unusual Interest. Determined to obtain for Tue 
Post the very best talent that could be procured, 
we have made arrangements with the distinguish- 
ed author, G. P. B. JAMES, Esq., for the aid o 
his brillient and fertile pen. We design openin 
the year with an Historical Nevelet by thie 
author, to be entitled 


THE CAVALIER, 
Br G. P. R JAMES, Eso., 


Author of “Richelieu,” ‘‘Mary of Burgundy,”’ 
** The Old Deminion,”’ &c., dc. 


To show that we have hesitated at no reasonable 
expense to procure the very best talent for our 
readers, we may be allowed to state that we pay 
Mr. James for the above Novelet the sum of 


$1,680.00! 


an amount which, though | , is simply in ac- 
cordance with the usual rates ‘thet Mr. Tuine’s 
high reputation enables him to command. We 
may further add that Mr. JAMES WLLL W ITE , 
CLUSIVELY FOR THE POST. 
In addition to “ THE CAVALIER,” we 
have already secured 


THREE STORIES from MARY HOWITT 


a lady whose name and literary abilities are pro- 
bably known wherever the English language is 
en. 

We may further state that GRACE GREEN- 
WOOD, the popular American suthoress, will con- 
tribute regularly to our columns. A Series of Ar- 
ticles from her brilliant and graceful pen has been 
arranged for, to be entitled 


CITY SIGHTS AND THOUGHTS; 
BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


In this Series, which will probably run through 
the whole year, our readers may anticipate a Lite- 
rary treat of no common character. 


A NOVELBT, BY T. S&S. ARTHUR; 


our readers’ and the public’s old and ved 
friend, has aleo been cngnend. tae S trea- 
sures of the New Year. admirable weekly 


LETTERS FROM PARIS, 


which have been so well received by our readers, 
will also be continued. 

In addition to the names of G. P. R. JAMES 
MARY HOWITT, GRACE GREENWOOD, and 
T. S&S. ARTHUR, ws Ags M. A. 
DENISON, MISS EMMA ALICE BROWNE, 
“ PLORENCE PERCY,” MISS MARTHA RUB- 
SELL, and the Author of MY LAST CRUISE, 
as — the regular contributors to Tax Post. 
The productions of many other writers, of course, 
will at intervals grace and adorn our columns; 
and 


CHOICE SELECTIONS 


of all kinds, from the Best FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
sources, shall continue to be, as heretofore, a 
leading feature of cur paper. The Stories, Essays, 
Sketches, o—- and Scientifie Facts, &c., 
&c., obtained in this way for the readers of Tux 
Post, are among the most instructive as well as 
interesting portion of its contents. THE VERY 
SPEAM of the PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF THE 
su Istes being thus given to our readers. 

ti ‘lle Tux Post thas presents Literary attrac- 

i, the very highest order—designed 
cube’ re nt class of readers than those whe 
Senminel rim the “blood and murder’’ and 
vy Larnture of the “ flash weeklies’’—it 

oes Cl ty ect nose departments that the Fa- 
—— pm od He oe uires. It publishes weekly 

é 5 cl ES 

FOREIGN, DOMESTIC ae me ete 
Receipts useful to the Housekeeper and the Far- 
mer many of them worth more than the cost of a 


8 subseription—Riddles and 1 
Misrieto—Dank Mote Lint bend, Frpbieme—The 


TERMS (CASH IN ADVANCE.) 
SINGLE COPY $2.00 A.YEAR. 


Four Cepics, - + $5,00 a-year. 
Bight, ** (and one to getter up ofCiub,) 10,00 * 
Thirteen, (and one to getter up of Clab,) 15,00 * 
Twenty, ** (and one to getter up of Club) 20,00 ‘+ 


for a 


The Postage on the POST to any pant of the 
United States, paid quarterly or yearly im ad- 
vance at the office where it is received, is only 26 
cents a-year. 


Address, always post-paid, 


DEACON & PETERSON, 
Ne. 132 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


pa Sample Numbers sent Gratis to Any One, 
when Requested. : | 


o>” TO EDITORS.—Editors who give the above 
one insertion, or condense the material portions of 
it for their editorial columns, shall be entitled to 
an exchange, by sending us a marked copy of the 
paper containing the advertisement or notice. 





p@® When Rothschild was asked whether he 
would not like to become a temporal King of 
the Jews in Palestine—‘‘ Oh, no,”’ said he, “1 
would rather be Jew of the Aings than King of 
the Jews.”’ 

P@® A poipted and severe thing was ut- 
tered by : Porson, a short time before 
his death. Being in a mixed company, among 
which were many eminent literary characters, 
and particularly Mr. S———+y, the poet, who 
had a high opinion of his own talents, the 
conversation turned upon some of his own 
productions, when, as usual, he began to extol 
their merits. “1 will tell, you, sir,” said 
Mr. Porson, “what | think of your poetical 
works—they will be read when Shakspeare’s 
and Milton’s are forgotten. 

He that hath light within his own clear breast 

May sit i’ the centre and enjoy bright day ; 

But he that hides » dark soul and foul thoughts, 

Senighted walks under the mid-day sun. 
—Milton. 

p® Avthough cove Swallow will not make a 
Summer, still, a pin maliciously inserted in 


& chair will make one Spring.— Spirit of the 
Times. 
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Ali the Contents of THE POST are set we 
BRaupressiy fer it, and it aleme. It is net 
8 mere Reprint of e Daity Paper. 





The subscription price of THE POST is $9 a year 
tn advance—served in the city by Carriere—or 4 cents @ 
single number. : 


mustvemit TWENTY-FIVE CENTS in addition te 
the subscription price, as we have te prepay the United 
States Postage. 

THE POST is believed to have a larger country sub- 
scription than any ether Literary Weekly in the Union, 
Without exception. 

THE POST, it will be noticed, has something for 
every taste—the young and the old, the \adies and gen- 
tlemen of the family may al! find in its ample pages 
something adapted to their peou iar liking. 

Back numbers of THE POST can conerally be ob- 
tained at the effice, or of any energetic Newsdeaier. 





Fare Lire 1x New Bretasp.—This article has 
created quite a sensation im New England, as 
we see by our exchanges. The judgment of 
the agricultural commanity of that section is 
generally against it, as presenting # very un- 
fair picture of their farm life. That there are 
two sides to the question is very evident. For 


Persons residing in BRITISH NORTH AMERICA jinstarice, the editor of the News department of 


the New England Farmer leans to one side, 
while the editor of the Agricultural department 
of the same paper leans very decidedly to the 
other. The fermer says of the article, that it 
has been very extensively copied by the press 
of New England, and comparatively few have 
taken exception to its general scope. He adds : 

No one pretends that the odorous kitchen 
which the Atlantic writer so graphically de- 
scribes, is a fair specimen of an average New 


Jerusalem, and of the wonderful agri- 

doings of an Englishman named Gold- 

yp eyen . ape the rounds of the press, 

is said to be all bosh. A Scottish correspondent 

of the Tribune, who signs himself ‘‘J. W. 
Love, Lecturer on the Holy Land,” says: 

If the “s made by the “ French 

~t, what wonderful altera- 

have been effected in 

the valley to since I was there, about 

four — ago! No Goldsmith had then taken 

up his abode there. Neither “ 


machine’ nor ‘American mowing machine” 
;”’ there was not even a “tile’’ either 


cottage 
‘red’ or 
‘small 


oe 


green ;"’ not to speak of the 
square of porcelain,’’ the ‘bright 


anomaly in a country of which Arabic ia the 
language, the superscription in English ‘ring 
the bell!’’ What wondrous transformations 
en the last Olympiad must have wrought! 

o * oa > 


We need not say that neither potatoes nor 
peaches grow so fast, even in the warm climate 
and fertile soil of Palestine, under ‘‘ the York- 
shire’ or any other ‘“‘system of drainage.”’ 
We should think that a greuter supply of water 
would be more advantageous than drainavye, 
,and Solemon acted more wisely when he 
| “*made pools of water to water therewith the 


was to be seen; nor was there “‘a brick- built | 


brass knob,” the “bell,” and the still greater | 


mx Janosaix.—A glowing account of | 


A Voeepxatton or tar Scurme or Repemrtiwoy 


corTausep ry Hm Drscovesss on Proruacy, by 


| Jonx @. Wrsox, (published by the author, 


1410 Hanover Street, Kensington, Philada.,) is, 


as the title implies, an appendix to a former 


werk, noticed at length in these columns, and 
i¢ substantially @ reply to an adverse criti- 
cism on that work, by the editor of the New York 

| Theological and Literary Journal. Without en 
tering upon the discussion of the Rev. Mr. 
Wilson's Scriptural exegesis, we may say that 
his mind is honest and able, that his opinions 
are advanced with modesty, simplicity and de- 
cision, and that his work is worthy the atten- 
tion of all thinkers on the biblical prophecies. 
Muxcu Cows axp Dairy Farmive (J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Phila.) is a work by Charles L. 


Flint, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 


Agriculture, which embodies the most recent 
information@n the dairy, the breeds, breeding 


and management of stock, the culture of forage, taypmmer time, is a long 


the production of butter, milk and cheese, and 
other matters connected with the’ subject, to- 


REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS.—We cannot England farm-house. We regard it merely as 
undertake to return rejected communications, If the a semewhat bold and highly-colored description 
article is worth preserving, it is generally worth making of ene type of farm life—an extreme case, illus- 
@ clean copy of. trative of a certain phase of rural life which 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—THE POST isan admira- unhapyily prevails to a considerable extent, 
ble medium for advertisements, ewing to its great circu- even im New England. There may be no 
lation, and the fact that only a limited numberare given. kitchen in this region that will precisely an- 
Advertisements of new books, new inventions, and swer to the description, but we fear it would be 
other matters of genera interest are preferred. For easy to find thousands of instances where 
rates, eee head of advert iaing columns. ‘“the farmer’s life and the farmer's home are 
= - — unloved and unlovable things.’’ Our manner 

of domestic life, both in city and country, is as 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. yet far from perfect, and he who honestly and 

C. En anewer to you, we would say that Tur pone ie out our re and power 
Post ts a Literary and News paper, anil takes no CO™Dgs, chews we wpe ad 
part im upholding either sectarian or party views. | ™Or® ma ee than he can do by writing fifty 


sublima pa Ee upon rural perfection or 
Respectfully declined :—“‘What Twilight Is,” e 


city refinement. ean forgive him, even if 
etc.; and “‘ Musings by the Brook's Side.” ‘he should paint our faults a shade or two 
A Fanwer’s Wire writes to ask the particu- 


_ darker than the truth would warrant—an in- 

| discretion by ne means uncommon to reformers. 
lars of a knitting-machine invented by some one in ; 
Seneca, New York. If the inventor would adver-| The Agricultural editor eays, however—and 
tise his invention, we and the public generally | both articles are in the same number of the 
would know something about it, and all concerned | paper, which is a very good one, by the way: 


would profit by the knowledge. 

















That article has excitéd a just indignatien 
in the breasts of ay of our people, of 
CHA ERS | both sexes, as a gress libel upon their customs, 

tg _ an { | habits and lives. From the vividness of the 
We call the attention of chance readers of portraiture, it strikes us that the writer de- 
Tus Posr to our Prospectus for Next Year in| scribes a reality—the reality of the home of his 
é youth—one of the ugly exceptions to the gene. 

another columu. They will see by reading ral rule. * * * * * We have mingled 


: that quite freely with the farmers of New England, 
ae ae a Se ere | around their own firesides, now for more than 
ewroll themselves upon the long list of our) thirteen consecutive years, and we have not 


: ..| met with a single instance that would justify 
subscribers. The $1,680 story, by the dis | ¢he ch te the Adentic Monthin. 


tinguished author, Ms. G. P. R. James, will | 
wa | Thus it will be seen that even New England- 


wa pana rm aes aS egy pages -to4 ers differ as to the truthfulness of this picture 
club eubscribers—Mr. James's last nevel, Lory of their Farm Life. We supposed from the 


Montscu’s Pack, is now selling in book | first that it was a little highly colored, but then 
| : ‘ : . : 
form for $1,25. And then, besides, we de- | 4 little high coloring is often necessary, if you 


have a subject attract attention; and an 
sign furnishing Turzex Sromms from Mary | ¥™4 ‘ 
| author generally commits this offence involunta- 


Bower; @ Geries of Bammer An oom rily. The natural result of long-looking upon any 
Grace Garexwoop, a Noverer by T. 8. Arruvk, | thing, is a little distortion of it—and sometimes 


&e., &e., &c. Add to these our Misceizaye-| it is necessary to shoot above a mark to hit it. 
ovs and Acagicuurvrat Articles, the Se.ecrions | We guess that New England will not be seriously 
from Formax Sources, the Formenx and Do- injured by any misrepresentations in the arti- 

cle referred to—and, if there should be any- 
mum News, Tas Mancow, &c., &e., andcer) ri. capable of being bettered in her farm 
subscribers will have about ren times the 


life, perhaps it will be the sooner done. Wise 
worth of their money. But see Prospectus. 


men, taking a lesson from the bees, should ex- 
tract honey even from poisoned flowers of 
rhetoric. 


Beam at Oxce!~To those who design ma- 
king up Clubs for Taz Post. we would say 
emphatically, Beouw at Oxcz. Even if you do 
not wish your subscriptions to commence be- 
fore the first of January, do not neglect to 
make up your Clubs ar once! Do not wait 
until the field is reaped before you commence 
—but take the harvest at ita opening. By so 
doing you will save yourselves labor, and 
greatly benefit us. Let our old friends espe- 


DEMORALIZATION OF THE New YorK PReEss.— 
Harper’s ‘‘ Weekly and Journal of Civilization,” 
gives nearly three columns of small type to the 
late brutal Prize Fight. The following slang is 
a sample of the kind of ‘‘ Civilization’ that Har- 
per’s is spreading :— 

Both prompt to the call of time; although 
both with ‘‘ bellows to mend.’’ Morrissey forced 


cially, who have stood by Taz Post through so 
many summers and winters, fail not to Brow 
at Oxce!—and we will show our contempo- 
raries of the press that ‘“‘some things can 
be done’’—not only ‘‘as well’’—but a little 


the fighting, and got home his left on the face, 
following it up with his right on the ribs.-— 
Heenan countered, but was beautifully stopped 
twice in successiom He would not be denied, 
however, and cross-countered heavily on the 
eye and nose, but received a terrific left-hander 
over the region of the heart; and, as he came 


better than others. to close quarters, Morrissey administered a se- 
As we expect to receive a large accession to | vere upper-cut, which caused a fresh supply of 
our list at the opening of the year, when we | the ruby to distil from the nose! 
design commencing Mr. James's novelet of 
“Tus Cavauier,”’ we would be obliged if! . 
those making up clubs to begin at that time, | former should cherish a keen desire to attend 
would send them on as early as possible, in | ¢he next prize fight, and be found using similar 
order that we may so regulate our edition that | siang in their conversation, it will not be very 
none may fail in getting their papers without | y onderfal. 
vexatious delays. When the bulk of aclub/ Another of the New York picture papers, a 
is made up, the names obtained can be sent | ing of rival to Harper’s, gets ahead of the 
on, and the remainder forwarded afterwards, | *¢ Journal of Civilization,"’ by giving a picture of 
when they will be added on our books. 





Pretty reading that for the young masters 
nd misses who peruse Harper’s. If any of the 


| the fight—and loudly boasts that it was the 
‘only paper that had its artists on the ground. 
A pretty place for “‘ artists’’ that! 

The Tribune's six column report of the fight 
is complimented as follows by an “intelligent 
eye witness,’’ who writes for Porter’s ‘‘ Spirit,”’ 
another New York paper :— 


ROYAL COURTESY. 

When Queen Victoria went to Leeds she 
stopped at the Mayor’s house, but refused even 
to see the lady Mayoress, though the poor hus- 
band spent about $50,000 to entertain his 
royal guest properly. The Mayor himself had 
commenced dinner with a neighbor, when 
he was commanded to dine with the Queen; | 


The only fair and tolerably good account of 
but the lady was not admitted to her own house to 


the whole proceedings, that | have seen, is con- 


wood that bringeth forth trees.’’ (Eccles, ii. 6.) 
**In the days of his flesh,’’ Solomon inquired, 
‘* what can the man do that cometh after the 


King!’’ We have at length been told what 


two men can do that have come after the 
King,’ though at a very respectable distance. 
One of them can grow “seven crops of pota- 
toes’’ in a twelvemonth ; and the ether, by 
‘**putting a peach stone into the ground in 
Autumn,”’ can raise a crop of peaches ‘in the 
same year!’ Were the wise King apprised of 
these things, the idea conveyed by ‘ tempora 
mutantur,’’ would certainly be vividly brought 
before his mental vision, and we presume he 
might feel inclined to change the answer he | 
gave to his own question, seeing such very | 
different things from ‘‘ that which had been / 
already done’’ are now said to be performed ! 
Verily, there seems to be a sort of romance | 
connected with the East, and it is exceedingly 
difficult to get writers in general to speak the | 
truth regarding it! French credulity seems | 
particularly to signalize itself, e. g., the disco. 
very of the ruins of Sodom and Giomorrah by 
De Saulcy, a few years ago! 


We hope the story alluded to was not set 
afloat by any friend of the society for promo- 
ting emigration to Palestine. More probably | 
it was the work of a writer for some Parisian | 
newspaper—that source from which so much | 
startling and romantic information is conveyed 
to the world. The ‘Jessie Brown” of Luck- 
now story, our readers will remember, came 
bright and glowing from the French mint—a | 
story in which, as is now universally admit- 
ted, there is nota particle of truth. In fact, | 
the bag-pipes were not played at all by those 
who raised the siege of Lucknow. These | 
French canards, however, are often capital read- | 
ing as fiction, and probably there are some | 
marks upon them in the original, which ena- | 
ble the French public to discriminate a little 
between what is told as honest fact and what | 
as a mere ‘‘duck”’ story. 


Cuess PLayinc.—What a pity that the great | 
contest now going on in Europe between Paul | 
Morphy and the noted chess players of the old | 
world, should be deformed by the vice of 
gambling. Morphy himself, as he states, plays 
merely for honor—and puts up no stakes. But 
then he allows his friends to do it for him—and 
although we give him credit for his scorn of 
gambling in his own person, we cannot hold 
him excusable for being made an instrument 
of unlawful gain in the hands of others. An 
extraordinary thing surely, that the great 
champions of Chess cannot play for the mere 
glory of the victory, but must have a greedy 
eye for the spoils of the adversary’s camp. 
They set an example which, if generally fol- 
lowed, would greatly lessen the high reputa- 
tion of Chess as a noble game. But we infer, 
from this gambling propensity of the best play- 
ers, that a man may be a wonderful Chess 
champion, and yet something of a blackleg | 
too. 


Skies Bricureninc.—That the business affairs 
of the country will soon begin to mend rapidly, 
we have little doubt. Already the effect of the 
large accumulation of capital in this country 
and in England, is beginning to tell in a very 
marked manner upon stocks—and capital 
must soon begin to flow rapidly into all other 
channels. For those who have the money to | 
invest, now is the time to buy lands, houses, 
almost anything. In one year from this time, 
it seems to us, the advance of prices will be | 
large and almost universal. We do not pro. | 
fess to be a Prophet or the son of a Prophet, | 
but how can it be otherwise? Such hoards of 
heaped-up treasure are bound to overflow at | 
last—and capitalists are about tired of the do- 
nothing, risk-nothing, make-nothing policy. | 
Ye that have money to invest, invest it now. 





Tue Coprricut Qvesrion.—The Literary and | 
Artistic Congress assembled at Brussels, has re- | 
jected, by a large majority, the principle of | 
perpetual copyright in works of literature and 


gether with an account of the way they manage 
these things in Holland, and a summary of 
Horsfall’s system, by which as much and as 
good butter can be made in winter as in sum- 
mer. The work is adapted to operations in the 
United States and British Provinces, and is, we 
should judge, of great practical value to the 
dairy farmer. 

Stayp Up ror Jssvs (T. H. Stockton, 1400 
Chestnut street, Phila.,) is the title of a thin 
volume, containing a religious ballad founded 
on the dying words of the late Rev. Mr. Tyng, 
with other religious poems of more than ordi- 
nary poetic merit. The ballad is set to music, 


| is accempanied with biblical, liturgical, and 


personal notes, and is handsomely illustrated. 
Price: Paper, 40 cents ; Cloth, 50 cents ; Cloth, 
gilt, 68 cents. Sent by mail for stamps, post- 
paid. 

IsaBELLA Orsini, by F. D. Gverazai, (Radd 
& Carleton, New York,) a historical novel of 


| the fifteenth century, certainly cannot be con- 
| sidered milk for babes. 


It isa regular high- 
pressure, blood and mud, Italian story, by an 
author who with probably more literary cul- 
ture than either, is the George Lippard or G. 


|W. M. Reynolds of Italy. No ou@ will deny 


the novel power, but it is thick and slab with 


| horror, and cannot be considered ‘wholesome 


reading. 

Tue Founpation or Fartru, by ALBERT BARNES, 
(Parry & MeMillan, Philadelphia,) the latest 
volume of this well-known divine, does not 
enter upon a discussion of the value of the 
actual evidences of revelation, but prepares the 
way by a series of suggestions and inquiries 
for a proper appreciation of those evidences. 

Bioxpe axp Brunerre (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York,) is a good-natured, frivolous, fan- 
tastic novel, full of eccentricity, and written, 
one might fancy, by some hare-brained young 
Irishman. 

Tue Wire’s Triats, by Miss Parpor, (T. B. 
Peterson, Philada.,) is a well-known and inte- 
resting novel. 


LETTER FROM GRACE GREENWOOD, 


Dowaaiac, Michigan, Oct, 21st, 1858. 
Mr. Editor of the Saturday Evening Post : 








Still here—almost as much to our surprise as 
it can be to yours. At present we are com- 
pletely weather-bound—a wild, desolating, 
drenching storm having been raging for several 
days, and I not feeling yet strong enough to 
brave it, we ‘‘stand by,’’ as ‘‘ Ed’ard Cuttle”’ 
would say. For some little time before this 


. 
* 


lies in a peculiar basin of land, partly sv 
ed by a low range of hills, whose slopes 
charming building-sites, many of whic 
occupied by elegant residences and orn , 
cottages, with fine gardens and lovely greqm, 
lawns. The place is admirably laid out; this 
streets are wide and straight—there fs a1 
' handsome public square, containing an 
mound, sacredly preserved, and the buildf 
lots are mostly large enough to afford amp 
| yards and gardens. (Order and neatness every> 
, where prevail. The streets are smoothly gra- | 
velled and singularly clean—the buildings are 
| uniformly tastefal, though few are in an ambi- 
tious style of architecture. 

But the crowning glory of the place—its rare 
distinction among Western towns, is its trees. 
No city or village in New England is richer in 

, Shade. Multitudes of the old forest trees are 
yet standing—‘‘may their shadow never be 
leas !’’—multitudes of young trees have been 
planted and are tenderly cared for. 
direction you see them—)beautifal, 





In every 
bounteous 
and magnificent—every street in the sweet 
cool archway of green 
branches, and in autumn, a splendid vista of 
crimson and gold. 

A gentleman who has been residing for a 
year or two past in Kalamazoo, told me that 
the early settlers, of blessed memory, when- 
ever they sold a portion of their land, made an 
express stipulation that no trees should be 
felled, except when their removal should be 
found absolutely necessary, to make space for 
buildings. My friend added that when, as it 
occasionally happens, a tine tree has to fall be- 
fore the inexorable march of improvement, a 
little crowd is sure tocollect around the owner, 
inquiring, regretting, expostulating, and striv- 
ing to beg off their old friend. 

The necessary sacrifice of a noble and well- 
known tree, is regretted as a public loss—its 
needless destruction would be resented as a 
public wrong. This is the right spirit, and 

while it is cherished, Kalamazoo will remain 

what it now is, one of the most beautiful and 
healthful of all Western towns. 

When reached the Fair-Ground, and 

, while we were waiting our turn to enter, I was 

| a good deal amused by the vociferous but vain 

| efforts of a showman, who stood at the door of 

a tent, announcing that within were to be seen 

‘two hundred feet of the wonderful, world-renowned 

Atlantic cable!’ The poor fellow labored with 

forty-electrician power, but the telegraph wire, 

true ‘‘chip of the old block,’’ wouldn't work. 
| It may be that the charge was too strong—it 

may be that the near neighborhood of the 
| great magnet, Flora Temple, interfered with its 

action—certain it is that neither that immortal 
coil, nor another rare and remarkable object 
| contained in the next tent, seemed very attrac- 

tive. That other object was declared to be— 
| ** A wild Hungarian Wolf, captured by Kossuth.”’ 
The mighty Magyar Chief was represented in 
an exciting transparency, in the act of subdu- 
ing the ‘‘cantankerous varmint.’’ Pity it 
hadn’t been the Russian Bear. 

The Fair-Ground is a large, level plain, with © 
pleasant surroundings, and contains a mile- 
course. A portion of the track is new, and 
turf-wise people said that this would be a de- 
cided disadvantage to M’lle Flora. 

For the half hour preceding the trotting- 
match, we were well amused watching the 
driving on the course. Nearly all the best 
horses exhibited on the previous Fair days, 
had been withdrawn, yet we saw a very credit- 
able display of Michigan horse-flesh. 

At length, an excited movement in the 
crowd, and a speedy clearing of the course, 
announced that Flora Temple and her competi- 
tor, Prince, had entered the grounds. They 
Were driven around once or twice, moderately, 
as though to try the track, and as they paused 
for awhile in front of our stand, I had a near 


we 


| came on Friday morning of last week, and to 


great storm came on, we delayed our depar- 
ture, in order not to miss the visit of a brother, 
whom I had not seen for several years. He 


view of the famous trotter. Like many other 
great personages, she is small in stature; she 
is not remarkably beautiful, when at rest, but 


t a glance, that she is wond 
celebrate the happy event, we all, brothers and FOR ean O90 GS © Games, Shes oS ee 


sisters six, treated ourselves to an excursion 
to Kalamazoo, to witness an exhibition of the 
trotting powers of the celebrated Flora Temple. 
There had been a fine Horse Fair at that place, 
during the week, and as the crowning show, 
the Committee had secured this great attrac- 
tion, for a consideration of six hundred dollars. 

A special day had been set apart for this ex- 
hibition—and a more beautiful day could not 
have been desired. We had had lowering and 
discouraging weather for some time, and this 
bright, balmy, Indian-summer morning filled 
us with new energy and hope—thrilled heart 
and frame with a fine, elastic joy of life—half 
physical, half spiritual. 

What wonderful beauty shone in the woods 


| along our way—in their gorgeous foliage, dying 


like the dolphin, in splendor indescribable. 
Royally magnificent were the Sumachs and 
Oaks, crimson and scarlet and bronze, and the 


A een ey | beautiful in action, and as she flashed by, she 


sit at her own table. The newspapers made some 
talk about the matter, so the Queen sent the 
grieved lady a handsome bracelet, which quite 





tained in the N. Y. Tribune. As far as the 
rounds are concerned, this account is very near- 
ly the thing. The account given in the Clipper 


art. 


Of course, in giving up ‘‘the principle of 


along the road through the swamps, there was 
| a melancholy sprinkling of black Ashes,—trees 
| that early /eave off their summer dress, and 


settled the difficulty—the Mayoress immediate- | is most glaringly inaccurate in its details of the 
ly pocketing the affront and accepting the pre- | rounds, and very ridiculous in some of the re- 
sent with becoming meekness. | marks at the close. 


‘The Mayor of Leeds should have shown the! The Tribune must feel very proud of the 
Queen that every Englishman was master of | above compliment. It will be noticed that the 
his own house, by bringing his lady as a| 7ribune’s report—prepared, no doubt, by ‘‘our 
matter of course to the table, and allowing | own special reporter’’—is declared even better 
her Majesty to take offence and ‘‘vamose | than the Clipper’s—the Clipper being hereto- 
the ranche’’ if she thought proper. Surely | fore the “‘ acknowledged organ’’ of the pugilis- 
there have been many Englishmen who | ticcommunity. Probably the 7ribune hereafter 
would have done ‘‘that same’’ unless we are | will occupy that enviable position. 
greatly mistaken in the English character.— | In view of the above proofs of the demoraliza- 
The Mayor acted like a born ‘‘flunkey’’- and | tion of the New York press, are we unjust 
the Queen by no means like that courteous, | in saying that the patronage extended to that 
high-bred lady she has always been re-| press by the country at large, is tending to 
presented to be. What, visit a man’s | bring down the morality of the entire commu- | 
house, and refuse to sit at table with the | nity to a level with the deplorable condition of 
hostess! could anything be more insult-| things in New York? 
ing? That an established “royal etiquette’’ | 
did not require such an offence to gentle breed-! Frayxius’s Grave.—As the question of who 
ing, seems {8 be proven by the fact that the | first suggested the substitution of an open iron | 
English newspapers made a “‘talk aboutthe mat- | railing in place of the brick wall which hid | 
ter.’’ One of the London journals recentlycom- Franklin’s grave from the street, is mooted in 
mented pretty freely upon President Bachanan’s the Erening Journal, we may put in our claim | 
washing his face and hands, when travelling, in | —Tue Post having suggested it a year or two | 





the common wash-room of a tavern—the truth 
probably being that the President did it as a 
matter of course, like any other hasty traveller. 





not now appear to us, seems the very height of 





ago. 
however. * 
We wonder that an inscription calling the 


But this recent behaviour of the Queen’s, un- | attention of strangers to the grave, was not | 
less it can be viewed in some light that does placed upon the railing, but suppose ‘“‘some May’s Greatzer PLacve.—A woman continually 


one has bungled’’ the matter, as usual. 


It is a matter of very little consequence, | 


perpetual copyright,’’ they also give up the 
untenable idea that a writer has the same right | 
to his production that the maker of a material 
thing has to the article made. In other words, | 
they admit that there cannot be any natural 
right of property in ideas—but that the right | 
of authors and inventors to copyright and 
patents, is an artificial right, founded in justice, | 
and subject to extension or limitation as the 
just claims of all parties require. 


Tuankscivinc.—Gov. Packer, of this State, 
has appointed the eighteenth day of November | 
next as ‘‘a day of general Thanksgiving and | 
Prayer.”’ 


J#@ We call the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement of the Grrarp Lirg Insurance 
and Tavet Company. 


Berrer trust all and be deceived, 
And weep that trust and that deceiving, 
Than doubt one heart, that if believed, 
Had blest one’s life with true believing. 


Oh, in this mocking world too fast 
The doubting fiend o’ertakes our youth ; 
Better be cheated to the last, 
Than lose the blessed hope of truth. 
—Fanny Kemble. 


pea Woman's Coyxstaxt Torwent.—Dust.— 


brushing up the same.— Punch. 


stand bare and dark and sombre as death,— 
like prophets of evil among their fellows, gaily 
attired, but doomed. 

As we neared Kalamazoo, I was impressed 
not alone by the natural beauty of the country, 
but by the neatness and tastefulness of the 
cultivation. Some of the farms reminded me 
of the best portions of New England, and many 


| of the farm-houses evidenced admirable ideas 


of home-comfort. 


When we reached the centre of the town, we | 
found streets and side-walks thronged by a | 
great crowd, composed of all classes of citizens | 


and country people, fused together as it were, 
by one common interest aud excitement. 
electric bond of sympathy, equal and equine, 
united the most dissimilar, reconciled moral 
differences, arid abolished educational distances. 


On every side we saw horses, or horse-fanciers | 


—on every side we heard horse-talk and horse- 
laughter. Even the ladies on the walks, at 
the windows, and in the carriages, and smiling 
maidens and portly matrons in country wagons, 
seemed full of the pleasant, unwonted excite- 
ment. 


made for lightness and swiftness. There is 
clearly not an ounce of flesh to spare, and yet, 
so delicate is her frame, she looks in perfect 
condition. Her neck is straight and slender, 
her head small, her eyes are large, lustrous, 
intelligent and human-like. She is a marvel- 
lous creature—all fire and steel—a surpassing 
specimen of Nature’s mechanism—a bundle of 
exquisite fibres and tissues, the refined essence 
of animal strength and spirit. Her competitor, 
Prince, is a fine animal, and a fast, but on this 
occasion, was of course, merely a foil. 


At last the signal was given, and away they 
flew !—there is no other word for it—flew like 
birds, or arrows, or telegraphic despatches (not 
submarine), or bad news—on, and on, and on! 
I lost my breath in watching them, or rather 
her, for his Highness was soon left in the rear. 
She came along gloriously, ‘ devouring the 
distance,’’ as some old poet has it—making 
one almost dizzy with her fleetness. She is , 


seemed to me to embody all the graces and flery 
energies of her race. 
She accomplished the first heat in 2.32}, 





| was more exciting than the first. 
| in 2.29—wonderful time, even for Flora Tem- 


without the slightest urging. The second heat 
It was made 


ple, considering the inevitable imperfections of 
a new track. Of course, Prince was distanced, 
and more. He came in reeking with the sweat 
of his terrible, unequal struggle—but Flora 
Temple seemed still fresh and full of vigor and 
spirit. Scarce a hair was dampened—you could 
see that the veins of her neck were slightly 
distended, and that her nostrils flared a little— 
but that was all. 

The enthusiasm of the drowd knew no bounds. 


An | The wonder and admiration of the ladies upon 
| the stand on which my sister and I sat, be- 
| came at the last quite wild and interjectional. I 


thought that a universal satisfaction prevailed 
here at the result—a glorious triumph of femi- 
ninity over masculinity, till I heard a kindly 
looking eld lady exclaim— 

‘‘Oh, dear, | am sorry to see one of the 
horses beaten! I should like it a good deal 
better if they could both come out alike.’’ 

She will never be liable, like poor Lady Love- 


Having arrived early, we walked out to the ace, Ada Byron—to lose twenty thousand 
Fair-Ground, a distance of nearly a mile. I had | pounds through her passion for the turf—this 
often heard of the beauty of Kalamazoo, but I | worthy old dame. 
found that I had received no adequate idea of, Deafening, long and reiterated was the ap- 
it. This walk, and a more extended stroll on | plause when the result was officially announ- 
our return, gave us a fine view of the town. It ced; and when, at length, the incomparable 
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the scene, of her triumphs, 200. Though no human monsters were ad- LETTER PROW PARIS. 


y made for her through vertised among the side-shows, something of 

‘owd of her adorers. | the kind was thrust upon our attention, in a | Tee 
on the ground for some time, to | sufficiently revolting manner. A rough, loud, 

@ “‘scrub-race” which was announced | shock-headed individual, appeared before our_ 

Off speedily. But hearing at last that stand, leading a clumsy dwarf by the hand, 


ent was doubtful, for the reason that the , and shouting—‘‘Ladies and gentlemen! this 


, 


‘ 


an AP OTOINE Oct tea Pits. 9 


8. 

















| its storms, and its peculiar troubles, as has | 
that of nature. But this subject, with all the 
astonishing vagaries of which “ spiritualism"’ 
Bast oy Daxorr—Rescirs or Staristics—Puo- | #94 other cognate “developments” are giving 
roorarmec Covons—Sioxs or Tax Tine—Waat | such deplorable evidence, would lead me too far; 
ent | let me now merely recount an amusing instance 
_ of haman credulity and stupidity which is po- 


| sitively arserted to have just taken place, and 
The Emperor and Empress have visited the 


which those who know anything of the cha — 
Camp of Chalons, their journey thither being | 


racteristics of the French peasantry will have 
little difficulty in beljeving. 

graced with the triumphal arches, speeches of | It seems, then, that s peasant, named Jean- 
authorities, and the rest of the stereotyped in- | net, living in a village near Largentiere, having 
cidents that mark Imperial movements here | saved a little money, determined to give him- | 
with so much regularity that they may be pret- | Self the pleasure of possessing a donkey, a | 
ty safely calculated on beforehand; the comet , Piece of ownership, to arrive at which, had | 
has taken itself beyond the range of our ob- | long been the culminating point of his ambi- 
servation; the vintage is over, and allowed to | tion. Accordingly, he went to two or three mar- | 
be excellent; and a ‘‘Society for the Creation kets in the neighborhood, and carefally inspect- 
of a Universal Language’’ has just been organ- | 6d all the specimens of the donkey tribe brought 


handsome creature was as glossy and gentle as Gex. Pars, the Venezuelan has had 
ever, recognized its kind-hearted master, and ~ 7 _ Provident 
testified its satisfaction at the meeting by a | ** ** ##aington, w 

gleefal bray, and a rab of its nose opuinat hig | ously. The Genera 

sleeve. But Jeannet, remembering how he 
had already lost his money and his peace, was 
not to be misled by these symptoms of affec- | 
tion. Going up to the donkey, and stooping 
cautiously till his mouth was close to the ani- 
mal’s ear, he whispered: ‘“‘ Ah, wretch! I see 
very well what has happened; you're been at 
| your old tricks again; and instead of taking | 
warning by the past, and leading an honest | 
life for the future, as you promised me to do, 
you have fallen again into your old sin, and 
have brought upon yourself your old punish- 
ment. Well, you were warned beforehand ; 
you knew what you had to expect, and your 
punishment serves you quite right. I am sorry 
for you; but you don't catch me this time, my 


at 


» 
= 
> st 


may"’ proverbially required to ‘‘make the | is Mr. Morse, thirty-nine years old, and weighs 
| go”’ was not forthcoming on one side, we | a hundred and fifteen pounds. Look at him— 
of that 


Paris, October 14, 1858. 


Mr. Editor of the Post : 
diagust, together with the ma- , he’s a sight, I tell you.”’ 


multitude. Carriages, The object to which he called attention was 
. and poured through a heavy-beardei, big-headed, broad-shouldered 
_gates—the outside over-lookers vanished | man, whose ludicrous lowness of stature seemed 
the hill-slopes, or came out of limbo in | mainly owing to the elliptical conformation of 
tree-tops, and possibly the “‘ Atlantic | his legs. I had a fancy that if they could but 

_ Cable’’ and the “ Wild Hungarian Wolf,”’ came , be unbowed, he would shoot up at once into a 
tm for their share of public appreciation and | vigorous and athletic manhood. The crowd 
. seemed immensely amused by his odd appear- 

We have since heard that the ‘‘scrub-race’’ | ance, and he seemed in no way disconcerted by 
really came off, after a delay of some hours, | their rude questions, jokes, and shouts of 





Railway Company are 
to place three sleeping cars on the lime, 


and that it was sorely regretted by more than | laughter. Some one called out to his exhibi- | jzed here, with branches, actual or prospective, | to those gatherings for sale. Having found a 
the losing party. One of the horses bolted and tor—‘‘Here you, show off his paces—we want | in all the other “‘ civilized’? communities of our | fine, handsome ass, with a hide much more 


knocked a bystander senseless. It was 2 happy 
thing, perhaps, that we did not remain. Any 


, to see him ran.”’ ‘I don’t know about that,”’ 
/was the answer, ‘he’s pretty tired, for I’ve 


| many-tongued planet. This Society has a Pre- 
sident, and publishes a monthly magazine, de- 


one of us, the ladies of course excepted, might | been hauling him about all day long. (an | voted to the advocacy of its plans; which ap- 


have been that man. 
Altogether, the exhibition appeared to us re- 


, lasting than is usual with the members of 
| that il-nsed race of carriers, Jeannet, after 
plenty of haggling on his own part and that of 


| you run a little, just to please the ladies, Mr. | pear to be nothing less than the creation of a | the owner of the handsome donkey, became its 


| Morse?” Mr. Morse nodded and grinned a 


language, ‘‘on scientific principles,’’ which 


| proprietor, and marched the sleek and docile 


markably well conducted and orderly. It had | gallant assent, and they started off—the most they hope to get adopted by the world at large quadruped in triumph to his cottage, where he 


fewer of those noisy nuisances, side-shows, 


_ horrible ‘‘ serub-race’’ imaginabie. 


|—a hope, by the way, which may well raise 


| installed his treasure in a little stable, freshly 


than any great Fair ever attended, andIsaw This was the only unpleasant occurrence we doubts of realization in ordinary minds, how- littered for its reception. 


no drinking saloons in the neighborhood. 
I remember that at the Ohio State Fair, at 
Cleveland, some two years ago, the entrance 


witnessed. 
| offensive language. 
| Wespent an hour or two at the hotel, with 


I saw no drunkenness, heard no | ever desirable the possession of a unitary tongue | 


may be. 
The ‘‘confusion of tongues’’ in this lower 


For some time after this acquisition, Jeannet 
| was the happiest of mortals. The donkey was 


| strong, obedient, gentle; and grew glossier | 


way was flanked for several squares with tem- some friends, very delightfully, and returned | world is really something astonishing. The | than ever under the affectionate care lavished 


porary eating and lager beer saloons, and the to my brother’s in the evening, well satisfied | 


tents of travelling monstrosities and Ethiopian 
minstrels. Among the most attractive shows 
seemed to be the ‘‘ Rattlesnake Charmer,’ a 
young woman who played with that amiable 
reptile, in full possession of his fangs and 
venom ; ‘Tom Thumb,’’ presumptuously sty- 
ling himself the ‘‘ General,’ but in reality the 
Major, » specimen of the larger variety of 


. Gwarf; the ‘Skeleton Man,’’ a humble suc- 


cessor of Calvin Edson, and the horse-drome- 


dary, a miserable result of disease or ill-treat- 
ment. 


We kept very clear of these shows during 
the Fair, but the night after, on going on board 


the Detroit steamer, I found, somewhat to my | 


dismay, that they were all fellow-passengers. 
The horse dromedary stood on the forward deck, 
a wretched beast, with a disconsolate, doleful 
droop of the head and tail, casting now and 


_ then a sullen look at the by-standers, for be- 


e 


holding his hump free of charge. In the cabin 
were the human sights, sitting by themselves 
in melancholy state. During the evening the 
master of the steamer, a kindly, cheery, Cap- 
tain Cuttle-ish man, and a good friend of ours, 
proposed that I should make the acquaintance 
of the ‘“‘Rattlesmake Charmer.’’ I shrank 
back involuntarily. ‘‘Don’t be afraid,” he 
said, “‘ she don’t carry them about her,” and 
drew me to her side. She was really a pretty 
girl, bright-eyed and blooming as the heroine 
of Hawthorne’s story, the Italian Doctor's 
daughter, who lived and thrived in a garden of 
poisonous flowers. I was somewhat abashed, 
and not knowing what else to say, blurted out 
a leading question— 

** Are you never afraid of your snakes ?’’ 

She was not a Lamia after all, but human 
and truthful, for she answered promptly— 

‘Sometimes I am—very much afraid of 
them.” 

Then, why do you risk your life in exhibit- 
ing them ?’’ I asked. 

** Because I must,’’ was her sad and conclu- 
sive response. Just then she rose hastily and 
went into her state-room. I fancied she had 
heard her little charges rattling for her. 

My friend then called my attention to an ab- 
surd little figure, seated on the sofa, wearing a 
cloak, a low-crowned, broad-brimmed hat, and 
sucking the ivory head of a diminutive cane. 

** This is General Tom Thumb!’’ The Gene- 
ral lifted his beaver, displaying a queer, pain- 
ful, fat, and colorless face—a strange mingling 
of an old man’s and a baby’s, looking at the 
same time withered and unripe. He smiled 
condescendingly—a sickly, woful smile, but 
did not speak. He slid from the sofa to his 
feet, and seemed to draw himself down, and in 
every way to shrink into the smallest possible 
compass under our inspection. Yet, after all, 
he was too large for a wonder of littleness, and 
he lacked the P. 7. B. brand—the Phineas 
Jfecit of the great master of mermaids, monsters 
and mannikins. 
little General looking up to him with infinite 
disdain. 

My amateur showman next pointed to a tall 
bundle in a corner of the sofa, saying— 

‘*That is the famous ‘Skeleton-man.’ You 
can’t really see him now, as he has got on 


three coats, several pair of pantaloons, and | 


half a dozen waistcoats.”’ 

** Indeed !—does he feel the cold so severe- 
ly ?’’ Lasked, innocently. 

“Why, no,—but, you see, he must disguise 
himself in travelling—he can’t afford to ex- 
hibit himself for nothing, poor as he is.’’ 


‘Ah, I understand,’’ I replied, and would 
have withdrawn, but my friend being himself 
of goodly proportions and rubicund counte- 
nance, seemed to feel a horrible attraction to- 
ward the leanness and ruefualness of the stran- 
ger, and insisted on a further investigation of 
the phenomenon. 

** Just feel his arm through all these things,”’ 
he said, and as! drew back, added, in an en- 
couraging, audible whisper—‘‘ Don’t mind his 
feelings—he is used to it, he has been handled 
by thousands.’ 

‘*Yes, ma’am,”’ said the affable ‘*’natomy,”’ 
“take hold as hard as you like, there ain’t 
flesh enough to feel hurt.”’ 

Lcould not refuse this courteous invitation, 
and made a desperate grasp at the extended 
member. It felt like a small lightning-rod, 
and I recoiled as though it had given me a 
slight shock. 
soling, and, if possible, complimentary to the 


Wishing to say something con- 


poor man, who, in all seasons, was compelled 
to carry out Sydney Smith's midsummer fancy 
of “laying aside his flesh and sitting in his 
bones,’’ I remarked— 

“Your face, 
emaciated.’ 


ir, 


. 


doesn’t look very much 
‘Why, no, ma’am,’’ he replied, in an 
eager, deprecating tone, “my face don't do 
me justice ; you should see my legs—in tights, 
ma’am."’ 


But to return to the Fair-Ground at Kalama- , 


I could fancy the Simon Pure | 


| with our day’s recreation. 
| Adien, GRACE GREENWOOD. 


Exrraorpinary Sceyve wy a Lonpox Covrt.— 
| The English papers by the Persia contain an 
account of a curious scene which took place at 
the Guildhall Police Court, in London, on the 
15th ult. Alderman Solomons was presiding. 
A Lieut. Higgenson, of the Royal Navy, appear- 
ed and demanded a ‘‘summons”’ against the 
Atlantic Telegraph Company. He stated that 
by Act of Parliament joint stock companies 
were obliged to make out a list of the names, 
addresses and occupations of all their stock- 
holders annually, and that the Atlantic Tele- 
graph Company had neglected or refused to do 
30. The applicant further stated that he had 
invested £1,000 in the Atlantic Telegraph en- 
terprise, out of which the Company had swin- 
died him, and that they had also suppressed a 
book written by him, entitled ‘‘The Ocean— 
Its Unfathomable Depths and Natural Pheno- 
mena.’’ Alderman Solomons said he could not 
listen to any language reflecting upon a Com- 
pany composed of such men as Baring, Roths- 
child, Morrison, &c., and suggested that Lieut. 





the next day, when some one would be pre- 
sent to answer for the Company. The Lieute- 
nant became quite abusive in his language, and 
was, by order of the Court, forcibly removed. 

On the next day, Lieut. Higgenson re-appear- 
ed, accompanied by afriend. On the part of 
the Atlantic Telegraph Company, Mr. Newman, 
Solicitor, appeared. Lieut. tenes again 
stated his case. Mr. Newman contended that 
the Company was organized under a special 
Act of Parliament, and were not obliged to 
conform to the provisions of the general Act. 
Hereupon Hizgenson grew very excited. He 
said that he was able to prove that no cable 
had ever been laid between Valentia and New- 
foundiand, and that no telegraphic communi- 
cation had ever passed between the two coun- 
tries. He charged, with great violence of lan- 
guage, that the Company was a swindling con- 
cern. The Court would not allow him to pro- 
ceed, and he accordingly left the room, protest- 
ing against the violation of his rights as an En- 
glishman. During the whole of the scene, the 
court-room was crowded almost to suffocation, 
and the greatest excitement prevailed. 





Askina A Boro.ar To Have a Spare Bep.— 
The other day, in the neighborhood of Stroud, 
in Gloucestershire, a very respectably-dressed 
man called on the wife of a wealthy cheese- 
monger in the neighborhood, a leading man 
among the Quakers, particularly wanting to 
see him. His wife being uncertain when her 
husband would return, asked the stranger to 
take some refreshment, and it being late in the 
evening, and the husband not returning, even 
proffered a spare bed, which was readily ac- 
cepted. There were three female servants in 
the house, one of whom had a misgiving about 
this mysterious stranger, not liking his looks ; 
she managed to secrete herself, after all had 
gone to bed, in a side parlor. In the middle of 
the night the stranger came down stairs, put 
on his boots, which he had taken off in the 
hall, leaving a carpet-bag on the hall chair, 
opened the door, and gave a loud whistle. The 

irl, with great presence of mind, immediately 

Ited the door, and, seeing every fastening 
safe, proceeded to examine the contents of the 
carpet-bag, which was found to contain a re- 
volver pistol, daggers, and every appliance 
used by experienced burglars. Of course the 
respectable stranger did not make his reap- 
pearance.—English Paper. 


Pouwsuep Sree, Fricates ror France.—An 
order has been given by the French Govern- 
ment for six new screw frigates of 900 horse 
power each, two to be built at Rochefort, two 
at L’Orient, and two at some other port, each 
| to be blinche or cuirasse, as the term now goes, 
| with plates of polished steel, each —— 22 

ewt., 5 feet in length, 24 feet in breadth, at a 
| cost of £57 each plate. The plates are to be 
| inserted between the planks of every part of 

the frigates above high water mark, and will 
render them impervious to shot and shell. 
| Steel shot have been fired at the plates from 
short and long ranges, in the Polygon and Vin- 
cennes, without injuring them. The French 
| Government, however, is compelled to come to 
| an English iron-master, Mr. Howard, to fur- 

nish the plates. The samples are 1 metre 70 
| centimetres in length, 75 centimetres broad, 10 

centimetres thick ; each will weigh 1,248 kilo- 
| grammes, and will cost 420f; and as the entire 
vessel above water-mark will be covered with 





these stupendous shields, the cost will be pro- | 


digious. 


Faprication or Precious Stoxss.—One of the 
most curious sights in Paris is said to be af- 
forded by a visit to the vast work-shops of M. 
Bourguignon, where the whole process of 
transforming a few grains of dirty, heavy look- 


ing sand into a diamond of the purest water, | ; . , gle 
a ‘ . P | and make up our minds to the inevitable in- 


| fliction. On the night of the 7th, we had a 


is daily going on, with the avowed purpose of 
deceiving everybody but the buyer. The color- 
ing matter for imitating emeralds, rubies, and 
sapphires is entirely mineral, and has been 


brought to high perfection by M. Bourguignon. | 


Many operators are em 
ness it is to polish the co 
the false pearls with fish-scales and wax; the 
seales of the roach and dace are chiefly em- 
ployed for this purpose. 
ped from the fish wile living, or the glistening 
hue, so much admired in the real pearl, can- 
not be imitated. 


ployed, whose busi- 


InreLuicgNcE had been received at San Fran- 
cisco from Hakodadi, stating that an impor- 
tant treaty had been concluded with the 
Japanese Government by Mr. Harris, the U. 5. 
Consul at Jeddo. A new port, lying some five 
miles from the port of Jeddo, is to be opened 
to the Americans. <A son of Capt. Tatnal had 
left for Washington, via China, with the 
treaty. It was also stated that a Japanese 
Prince, with fourteen attendants, was to de- 
part immediately for Washington, via Cali- 
fornia. 





ored stones and line | 


They must be strip- | 


number of languages spoken in our little pla- 
net amounts to 8,064; that is to say, this 
number has already been arrived at by experi- 
ence, but we must suppose that the yet un- 
known regions of its surface will by-and-by 
swell this already formidable number. Of the 
tongues already known, 587 are spoken in Eu- 
rope, 896 in Asia, 276 in Africa, and 1,264 in 
America. While our human speech differs so 
variously, we are little more d’accord as to our 
religious opinions, for no less than one thon- 
sand creeds are professed in different parts of 
the earth! 





add that recent researches show that, taking the 
earth’s average surface, the number of men 
| and women is about equal ; a natural indication 
| of the unnaturalness of Oriental and Mormon 


| habits. 


|out of every five hundred attains the age of 
eighty. 

Moreover, the earth has a milliard of 
inhabitants ; of these, 333,333,333 die yearly; 
making a daily total of 91,334 deaths; or, in 
other words, 3,780 deaths per hour, 60 per mi- 
nute, and 1 per second. The number of deaths 
is balanced by that of births, a child entering 
this sphere of human existence and develop- 
ment with every new moment of time. 

Another point amply provel by statistics is, 
that married people live longer than single 
ones, and that sober and regular habits of life 
add greatly to length of days. It appears that 
women have a better chance of reaching fifty 
years than their brethren; but that men, if 
they reach this age, have a greater chance 
than women of attaining to the higher lustres. 

A. M. Testud de Beauregard has just pre- 
sented to the French Photographic Society pho- 
tographs of blue-bells, hyacinths and other 
flowers, in which the tints of the originals are 
preserved very accurately, and by the simple 
action of the solar ray. This gentleman has 
also presented a description of the methods by 
which these effects have been obtained, a re- 
sult all the more surprising that the proofs 
have been taken on paper. A committee has 
been named to test the methods in question ; 
but these are very complicated, and the efforts 
of the experimenters appear to have led, hith- 
erto, only to incomplete results. As it is by 
no means rare for photographers to fix, by 
chance, certain colors, which, however, fade 
to the ordinary neutral tint on exposure to the 
light, it is feared that M. de Beauregard may 
have failed to discover the exact process by 
which the colors have been produced in the 
proofs in question. M. Edmond Becquerel is 
the first whose researches have opened the 
way to the solution of the problem about which 
photographers are now so much interested, and 
which M. Niepce de St. Victor has proved to 
be practicable by the re-production of various 
highly-colored prints, with admirable fidelity of 
hue, by photography. Unfortunately, the co- 
lors, as before remarked, though perfect when 
first obtained, are evanescent, but it appears 
certain that the colored rays can be obtained 
by photography, and we therefore cannot doubt 
but that the researches of the ardent and sci- 
entific devotees of the art will result in the 
discovery of the right surface and methods for 
giving fixity to the colored rays. What a mag- 
nificent field would thus be opened to the pho- 
tographer, the results of whose labor, even now, 
when limited to mere gradations of light and 
shade in the neutral tints, are often so exceed- 
ingly beautiful. Whether the fixing of colors 
by the sun be another of the pleasant dreams 
the world pursues so long without attaining, 
| is yet to be seen: but the subject is sufficiently 
| interesting to merit being mentioned here. 
| Winter is evidently coming ! 





The swallows 
are gone, and the chestnut-venders are come ; 


our stock of fuel, get out our winter clothing, 


| pretty sharp, white frost; and winter seems 
| to be 


|in the mountainous parts of Europe. Some 
snow, which has fallen to a depth seldom seen 
before Christmas. Yet even now, while the 


rest of the trees are dropping their glories, one 


of the chestnut trees lately transported to the | 


Place du Chatelet, has taken it into its youth- 
ful head to break out into blossom. 

When one looks round in the world, where 
day and night, summer and winter, seed-time 
and harvest, succeed each other with such ad- 
mirable regularity, one cannot but regard with 
amazement the rank spread of the many de- 
lusions, political, religious, mystical and other, 
that are turning the heads of so many of our 
fellow creatures, and seeming to show that the 

| intellectual and moral world has its epidemics, 


While “‘in the vein of statistics,’’ let me | 


One-fourth of the males die under the | 
| age of seven years ; and half of them before at- | 
taining their seventeenth year. One in every | 
| thousand reaches one hundred years; six per | 
Higgenson appear with his application in Court | cent. reach the age of sixty; and one person | 


setting in with unusual haste and vigor | 


parts of Switzerland are already blockaded with | 


| on it by its new owner. In the pride of his 
| heart, Jeannet went to market several times, 
| under pretence of selling half-a-dozen car- 
| rots, or buying a wisp of hay, but in reality 
| to show off his donkey, and to gratify his self- 
| satisfaction in being the owner of such a para- 
| gon, by drinking in the expressions of admira- 
| tion and of envy called forth on all sides by the 
| beauty of his beast. 
| Unfortunately for Jeannet, the markets are a 
| rendezvous for all manner of folk; and the 
charms of the handsome donkey appeared to 
| have created as profound an impression on the 
minds of some cunning rascals of the region as 
| on those of the more honest part of the com- 
| munity. Certain it is, that no long time ago, 
| the privacy of Jeannet’s stable was surrep 
titiously invaded by a couple of the donkey's 
admirers, and the placid creature softly loosed 
from its halter and cautiously led forth into 
the court behind Jeannet’s cottage, and thence 
into ‘‘the wide, wide world,’’ by a road which 
did not bring the favorite any nearer to its 
| lawful owner. One of the two thieves led forth 
the prize, carrying on his arm a suit of clothes 
| with which he was not burdened when he had 
| entered Jeannet’s domains with his confede- 
rate, who, the night being warm, was uot afraid 
to pass a few hours in the stable without those 
external integuments which have become a 
**second nature’’ to civilized humanity. 
Next morning, with the first streak of dawn, 
Jeannet descended as usual to the stable, to 


beast, and the eyes of the beast with the sight 
of its breakfast. Having opened the door, 
which was secured as usual by a wooden latch 


sidered to be proof against any possible at- 
tempt of the donkey’s to run away, but whose 
efficiency against marauding hands he had un- 
fortunately forgotten to calculate, Jeannet 
marched confidently into the stable, and beheld, 
instead of the handsome donkey, a naked hu- 
man being, far less handsome in his eyes than 
the animal by whose halter he was fastened to 
the wall. 

Poor Jeannet, petrified with amazement, 
stood stock still, gazing with distressful eyes 
at the unwelcome transformation, while the 
rogue in the halter, in a whining and lamen- 
table voice thus addressed the crest-fallen 
peasant :— 

‘Dear master, do not be angry with me! 
You have been so good to me ever since the 
day you bought me at Lanbeau market, that I 
am sure you have a good heart, and will not 
be angry with me, for the loss of your money, 
when you have heard my history. Know then, 
dear master, that | committed a crime, a dread- 
ful crime, one that I must not dare speak of, 
seven years ago; and that I was turned, in 
punishment of that dreadful crime, into an ass, 
in which form I was obliged to remain for seven 
years from that time. When you saw me at 
Lanbeau market, 1 knew I should not much 


could not warn you of the bad bargain you 
were making. Last night ended the seven 
years’ punishment my crime had brought upon 


restored to my natural form. Be merciful to 
me, dear master, forgive me the loss you have 
to suffer by the change, and the blessings of a 
grateful heart will follow you all the rest of my 
life!’? Here the rogue clasped his hands be- 


that melted the peasant’s heart completely. 


story, whose very marvellousness had gained 
for ita more ready credence from the super- 
stitious peasant, the latter now loosed the 
rogue from the halter, brought him some old 





| clothes from his own small store, gave him half | 
| his own breakfast, and dismissed him with the | 


assurance of his forgiveness for the loss he had 


| been the means of bringing upon him, and 
| so we have now nothing to do but to lay in | 


much honest counsel to lead a good life, and 
not get himself into so dreadful a pass again ; 
counsel which the audacious rascal promised, 
with every appearance of contrition, to follow 
to the letter, though laughing in his sleeve at 
the simplicity of his victim, and having the 
| greatest difficulty to keep from betraying him- 
self by laughter of a less discreet character. 


Poor Jeannet was very melancholy at the | 


loss of his favorite ; and fell into a mopishness 
which he could by no means get over. Every 
day he went sadly to the little stable, with a 
faint hope that he might find the handsome 

donkey once more in its old place. But every 
day this hope was disappointed. 

At length, to amuse himself a little (for he 
would not have dreamed of risking his money, 
had he possessed any to risk, in the purchase 
of a second donkey,) Jeannet took to making a 
round of visits tothe neighboring markets » and 
on one of these occasions beheld, to his great 


surprise, the identical donkey which had | had proceeded up the river without in- | and we suppose 
|caused him so many diverse emotions. The | terference. cider 


delight his own eyes with the sight of his | 


and peg, which the peasant had rightly con- | 


longer retain the form under which you found | 
me; but I could not speak, and therefore | | 


me; and as the cock crew this morning, I was | 


seechingly, and squeezed out a couple of tears | 


Not doubting the truth of this marvellous | 


fine fellow, I can tell you! And so good-bye 
to you!”’ 

And in his virtuous indignation at the mis- 
deeds of the supposed backslider, the peasant 
turned on his heel and left the market, quite 
cured of his affection for so wicked a creature, 
and fully determined to have nothing to do 
with any donkey for the rest of his days! 

QUANTUM. 





NEWS ITEMS 


Peabody has generously added $200,000 to the 
Peabody Institute fund, for the erection of the 
noble edifice now going up in Baltimore. i 
with the previous endowment on the part of 
Mr. P., makes more than half a million of dol- 
lars. It also learns that this gentleman ig now 
in possession of a r fortune than at any 
previous period of his life. 

Mr. Morruy is to have another opponent, 
worthy of his powers. Herr Anderson, the 
well-known victor in the tournament of 1851, 
is on his way to Paris to contend against the 
young champion. Until his arrival Mr. Mor- 
phy is having his daily jousts at the Cafe de la 
Regence against all comers. In a letter to Mr. 
Staunton, renewing his challenge. Mr. Morphy 
says: ‘“‘Iam not a profession é player—I 
never wished to make any skill T possess the 
means of pecuniary advancement—and my 
earnest desire is never to play for any stake 
but honor. My friends in New Orleans, how- 
ever, subscribed a certain sum, without any 
countenance from me, and that sum has been 
realy for you to meet a considerable time 
past.’’ 

Tue Coronation at Lyycusvre, Va.—The 
coronation of the Queen of Love and Beauty, 
by the successful knight in the late tourna- 
ment at the fair grounds, took place at the 
Norvel House, in the midst of a brilliant as- 
sembly, on last Thursday night. The lady 
thus distinguished was Miss Magruder, of Am- 
herst county, who bore her blushing honors 
with charming modesty and grace. The coro- 
nation speech was delivered by G. W. Latham, 
Esq., of Lynchburg. The beautiful maids of 
honor were, first, Mias Rowena Seiden, of Lynch- 
burg; second, Miss Bettie Duval, of Rich- 
mond; and third, Miss Ossie Williams, of Bed- 
ford. 

Ix the Common Council of Philadelphia a 
motion te allow the passenger railway cars to 
run on Sundays was defeated by a vote of 33 
to 24. , 

Dr. Brruys, ‘of Berlin, has computed the 
| orbit of Donati’s comet, and finds that the 

period of its revolution round the sun is rather 
| more than 2,000 years. 

Tue Pennsylvania Bank building was not 
sold at the sale that was to be. An announce- 
ment was made that no bid less than $200,000 
would be taken, and no bid was offered. 
| Mr. Watsn, in one of his late letters to the 
| Journal of Commeree, says: ‘‘We may sup- 
| pose the Moslem pilgrimages to Mecea and Me- 
| dina to be a prodigious physical as well as 
| moral nuisance. Of the two hundred thousand 
| devotees of the present yeara third at least 
| have perished by maladies, not epidemic, but 
| simply incident to their observances and modes 
|of living during their sojourn in the holy 
| cities. The 3 of such of the survivors 
| as returned Egypt is described in letters 
| from Alexandria as wretched in the extreme.’’ 

Tug St. Louis Herald says that at a fire in that 
| city last week ‘‘a fire-proof safe, of imposing 
| appearance and high proportions, standing out- 
| side the building, oat gprs out of dan- 
| er, caught fire and was entirely consumed. 
| An examination showed it to be made of com- 
| mon sheet iron, thinner even than that used 
| for stove pipes, and filled in with pine. With 

a mallet and a common sheath knife a man 
could have cut the whole thing to pieces in 
| fifteen minutes.’’ 
| Iwaenss Taxes.—Some idea of the immense 
| wealth of Wm. B. Astor, says the correspon- 
dent of the Charleston Courier, may be ascer- 
| tained from the fact that he pays this year the 
sum of #85 000 taxes. But this even is not 
| half of Mr. Astor’s colossal fortume. His per- 
sonal property is in the stocks of corporations, 
which are taxed upon those corporations, and 
not upon the individuals who make it up. 

Karty Wixter.—On the 14th inst. snow fell 
| at Tug Hill, Lewis county, N. Y., to the depth 
of eighteen inches. 

Mortauity Amone Cuitprex.—A letter from 
| Geauga county, Ohio, states that an epidemic 
dysentery has raged among young children in 
that section, ravaging every home and proving 
generally fatal. In the town of Chester, it is 
stated, but few infants have been spared by 
the pestilence. 


Raisine Us to THE ‘ Sxi.’’—It is paragraphed 
as the recent greatest honor to the Americans, 
that one of the public squares in Sebastopol 
| has been named ‘ Americanski Place,’’ in 
honor of the American residents there. 
Braionam Yorse has been sued for #25,000 
| damages, by Col. Fabins, who charges him with 
| false imprisonment. 
Boru parties claim to have carried the legis- 
| lature of Minnesota. 
| we Freeman’s Journal contradicts the state- 
| ment, now making the rounds of the papers, 
| that the Pope has forbidden, on penalty of ex- 
| communication, the use of the pame Mary for 
children. 
Crrivouixe Deraroxep m Parw.—The Paris 
| correspondent of the Boston Traveller, writing 
October l4th, says *‘Crinoline is dethroned,”’ 
and writes as follows of the new fashion of a 
train:—‘‘I almost like the new fashion, al- 
though I suspect it may prove no gentler enemy 
to man’s purse than its predecessor. 

| and draped and floating, like a Muse’s costume, 
or like the attire in which Milton rubed the 
‘ pensive Nun, devout and pure.’ ”’ 


Smatt Man —A man resides in Sharpstown, 


| 
| 
| 


| Maryland, who, though thirty-eight years old, | 


| is but thirty inches high. He isa tailor by 
| trade, is named F. F. Nichols, and was mar- 
ried on the 12th ult. to a lady five feet high, 
/and weighing one hundred and fourteen 
pounds. He is said to be a good workman, 

and ‘‘first rate’’ fellow. 
A LeTrer received in New York city from an 


officer in the army in Oregon, says that a battle | 


lasting two days bad occurred between the 
troops and the Indians, which resulted in the 


Indians suing for peace. The war is therefore | 


believed to be at an end. 


Costa Ricay Arrairs.—The Government has 
received despatches from Gen. Lamar, announ- 


| cing the intelligence that Costa Rica promptly 


retracts the offensive language made use of, 
| and says that, if Monsieur Beily had been as 


| well known at the time as he is now, the lan- 


would never have been used. The Lake 


Tue Baltimore Patriot announces that George 


It is long | 


tted up with berths, spring mattresses, da- 
| mask q &e., and a servant to soda 
water, and the travellers’ boots in the 
morning. 
A Verpat as a Verpxt.—A Mobile (Als. 
paper says that an inquest was recently 
im that city, on the body of aman who died 
from taking an over dose of pills. 
ey oa Saag tee soe Son ee 
one bage, but dead, to its core, 
| from confinement and want of water—a beve- 
j rage which the patient, unfortunately, never 
| drank. The jury returned a verdict of “qwits."” 
‘* Quits, gentlemen!’ exclaimed the dismayed 
coroner—“‘ never heard of such a thing. What 
| do you mean?’’ “‘ Why,’’ replied the fore 
| “‘ we find that, if the cabbage killed the m 
the man most certainly killed the cabbage, 
| if that ain't quits, blow me!’’ ; 
| Weexers Prien Ovr.—I. L. Allen, of Al 
| bany, New York, met with a singular and pain- 
| ful accident on Friday last. He wears, or did 
wear, a most luxuriant pair of whiskers, a foot 
or less in length. While ranninga sugar mill, 
which was worked by steam, the whiskers on 
and under the left side of his face and neck 
were caught in the machinery and every hair 
of them torn out by the roots—it leaving the 
skin as bare as the band. 





A Henprep Years Aco.—The Pittsburg Post 
of the 2ist ult., alluding to the near approach 
| of the one hundredth anniversary of 8 a Fort 
Duquesne, says:—‘‘One hundred years ago 
there was not a single white man in Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinoia Territories. 
Then, what is now the most flourishing part of 
America, was as little known as the country 
| around the mountains of the moon. It was 
| not until 1769, that the ‘Hunter of Kentuck,’ 
| the gallant and adventurous Boon, left his 
|} home in North Carolina, to become the first 
settler of Kentucky. The first pioneers of Ohio 
did not settle until twenty years after this 
'time. A hundred yeare avo Canada belonged 
to Franee, and the whole population of the 
United States did not exceed a million and a 
half of people. A hundred years ago, the 
| great Frederick of Prussia, was perform 

| those exploits which have made him imm 

in military annals, and with his litle mo 
narchy was eustaining a single-handed contest 
with Russia, Austria and France—the three 
great powers of Europe, combined. A hum 
dred years ago Napoleon was not born, and 
Washiagton was a young and modest Virginia 
colonel, and the great events in the history of 
two worlds, in which these great and dissimi- 
lar men took leading parts, were then scarcely 
foreshadewed. A hundred years ago the Uni- 
ted States were the most loyal t of the 
British Empire, and off the political horizon no 
speck indicated the struggle, which within a 
score of thereafter, established the great- 
est republic of the world. A hundred years 
ago there were but four newspapers in America 
—steam engines had not been imagined, and 
railroads and telegraphs had not entered intothe 
remotest conceptions of man. When we come 
to look back at it through the vista of his- 
tory we find that to the century which has 
passed has been allotted more important events 
in their bearing upon the happiness of the 
world than almost any other which has elapsed 
since the creation.’’ 





A Srvevnar Case.—S. M. Holden, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., was found one night, about a 
ed since, on a tacant lot, mortally wounded 

y a pistol shot. He died two days after, refusin 
to explain the affair. His life was ins 
for $29,000, of which $10,000 was in the Charter 
Oak Company of Hartford, $10,000 in the 
Union Mutual Insurance Company of Maine, 
and $9,000 in the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. All these policies were ob- 
tained eight or ten months previous to his 
death. His wife now sues in the U. 8. Cireuit 
Court at Detroit to recover the amount of the 
policies, commencing with the New York Com- 
pany. The insurance companies refuse to pa 
the money on the ground that Holden’s deat 
was procured by fraud, for the purpose of get- 
ting the insurance on his life; that he was not 
pecuniarily able to obtain such heavy insur- 
ance, and had to borrow money to pay the 
premiums, and that he was engaged in no 
business afterwards up to the time of his death. 
The prosecution deny all these allegations, and 
challenge a close scrutiny into the whole mat- 
ter. The result of the trial is looked for with 
much interest. 


Excrrement at New Acsayy, Ixo.—Lovmviia, 
Oct 25.—Horace Bell, who released his father 
and brother from the Bladensburg (Ky.) jail, 
in July last, who were committed on the charge 
of running off with negroes, was taken, on Sa- 
turday, from the Fair grounds, at New Albany, 
Ind., without a warrant, and brought into Ken- 
tucky by Louisville officers. 

The affair created a great excitement at New 
Albany, and it is stated that an armed part 
had started for Bladensburg, Kentucky, with 
the avowed object of rescuing Bell. 

Lovisvittr, Oct. 29.—The Sor Albany Ex 
dition returned yesterday, having been paci 
by the assurances of the citizens of Brandens- 
burg that Horace Bell would be released on 
bail. 

New Axsayy, Ind., Oct. 29.—Horace Bell has 
been released on bail. He has just arrived 
here, and was received at the theatre with tre- 
| mendous applause. 


A Ramzoap Dry Goops Srors.—A railroad 
dry goods store ney! made its appearance 
at Thirty-Second street, from the New Haven 
road. It is a car sixty feet in length. by eight 
in height, and of ordinary car width, with out- 
side windows; it has skylights and windows 
at its ends; the skylights can be removed and 
their openings covered for safety. One side of 
the car is fitted up with shelving, and a coun- 
ter extends it whole length. Its most novel 
feature is its side extension, which will give a 
width of nineteen feet for the store. It is pro- 
vided with an India-rubber cover, which is 
rolled up like the boot of a coach when the 
car is to be moved. It is to perambulate the 
country for the purpose of selling dry goods, 
| and seems to be in town for the purpose of fill- 
ing up.—.N. Y. Post. 








Sorcucm Ciper.—The Nashville (Tenn.) 
Homestead, says that besides the excellent 
syrup and sugar made from the Chinese sugar 
| cane, there is yet another article obtained from 
| it which is of pleasant taste, and doubtless 
healthy in its consequences. it is obtained by 
putting the expressed juice of the cane inte 
any clean wood or glass vessel, allowing it to 
stand ten or twelve days, when it assumes 
| the of limpid water, and is fit for 

use. flavor is similar to our best cider, 
might be properly called cane 
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= 
WHAT CONSTITUTES AN 
- ENGAGEMENT? 


I know a young man (though the history 
Gees not belong to the present season,) who 
found himeelf engaged one fine morning, with- 
oat any idea of such an event. True, he had 


pleasure had attracted to Saratoga, Newport, or 
Gharon, as you will. The name is not of the 


gave her a look from which the young 


lady inferred that she was not understood, 
and blushing stil} more sweetly, repeated the | 


William exhibited no discourteous surprise, 
bat put om an appearance which indicated 
that he was undecided whether an immediate 
public avowal was best, and then managed to 
have some good reasons for postponing the 
revelation until the close of the season; and 
Nelly promised to keep it a profound secret. 

That night he retired to his room and medi- 
tated various schemes for extricating himself 
from his embarrassing position. He could ad- 
mit every plan but one—that of marriage. 

-He had not decided upon any definite plan, 
when, next night at the dance, Miss Susan 
H , acharming person, who honored him 
with a friendship bordering upon the sentimen- 
tal, touched him lightly upon the arm, and 
said, with a mysterious air: 

** Bir, I congratulate you.”’ 

**Wherefore!?’’ he asked, but she had a)- 
ready glided away in the dance. 

The matter required an explanation, and du- 
ring a hiatus in the music, they went aside, 
and Susan spoke in a serious mood : 

“Nelly is my best friend; she has teld me 
all. Oh, you needn’t blush so at that.’’ 

In fact William colored with the idea that 
his pretended engagement had already been 
circulated among his intimate friends. He did 
not directly deny it, however, but took a 
method of his own. 

“Am I really engaged?’’ he demanded of 
Susan. . 

“A beautiful question to ask me,’’ said 
Busan, with the slightest touch of spite 

“You shall judge my caze,”’ said William. 
“Buppose I repeated here what you have 
heard a hundred times—a thousand times— 
that you are beautiful, intelligent and accom- 
plished; that your eyes are the deep blue of 
Hedven; your lips the transparent red of the 
coral ; your locks the black lustre of the raven’s 
wing; your neck the grace of the swan, and 
your shoulders the whiteness of his plumage— 
would all this, I ask, constitute an engagement 
between us!’’ 

‘*No, certainly.”’ 

‘* And if I should add:—The musician loves 
you for the melody of your voice, the painter 
for the perfection of your lineaments, the 
sculptor for the model of your—of your arms, 
the poet for the expression of your glance, the 
unfortunate for the goodness of your heart, 
the gay for your wit, and I love you for all 
these, 1—’’ 

‘Is it true that you have said all those 
pretty things to her !’’ 

**It is not true. I could not have said it 
without falsehood.’’ 

** And you never lie !’’ 

*“*Never. If 1 make such an avowal, does 
i follow that we are to become man and 
wife '’’ 

**T do not think so.’’ 

“*Neither dol. For example, if upon just 
such a night as this, 1 take your hand (the 
taking of the hand was more than a supposi- 
tion,) and say to you, ‘Oh, Susan! do you 
not know how long I have loved you? Have 
you not divined it in my words, felt it in my 
silence, seen it in my looks? Then do not 
wait, accept the offer of my heart, which beats 
only for you; of my life, which has no other 
object, if I may consecrate it wholly to your 
happiness.”’ 

“Oh, shame! shame!” suddenly cried a 
voice stifled with emotion. 

The two retreated precipitately, seeing poor 
Nelly, who also hurried to her chamber to hide 
her disappointment and her fury. Disturbed 
at the disappearance of her supposed affianced, 
she had walked out on the dark piazza, hoping 
to meet him, and arrived just in time to hear 
his gallant speech. 





“Heavens! What will she think !’’ exclaim- 
ed Susan. 
“The truth !’’ replied William. 


+ oa . * * * + 


The next morning, at breakfast, every one 
was asking, ‘‘Have you heard the news !— 
William has broken his engagement.’’ But 
they were deceived; for in three months he 
married Miss Susan H , and the happy 
pair are now in Italy.— Courrier des Etats Unis. 





Doratios or Tus Lire or Aximats.—The follow- 
ing table of the duration of life in certain ani- 
mals, is translated from an old German work : 
—The cricket, 10 years; spider, 1; carp, 100 
to 150 ; pike, 40 ; crocodile, 100 ; tortoise, 100; 
hen, 10; peacock, 24; nightingale and lark, 
16 to 18; canary (if it does not couple), 2; 
eanary (if it breeds annually), 10; sparrow- 
hawk, 40; goose, 50; swan, 100; eagle, 100; 
parrot, 110; rabbit, from 8 to 9; goat, 10; 
sheep, 10; hog, 20, cat, 18 ; squirrel, 7; hare, 


Smithsonian Institute, by Dr. D. BL one 
of the physicians of the Royal College of Edin- 
bargh :— 

For each respiration, the actual amount of 
air required was amall—from twenty to thirty 
cubic inches were sufficient for this purpose ; 
but the expired air contaminates immediately 
a much larger amount of the surrounding at- 
mosphere. At the same time the surface of the 
body is continually exhaling vitiated air in the 
same manner as the lungs. Further, almost 
all kinds of clothing soon become more or less 
charged with animal exhalations, and require 
some addition to the ordinary supply, particu- 
larly if dyed with certain chemicals and ex- 
posed where they may have imbibed moisture. 
It is also equally important to notice that every 
variety of temperature, electrical condition, 
and humidity in the atmosphere produces a 
corresponding influence on the sensations as 
affected by the amount of air brought in con- 
tact with the body in a given time. Further, | 
not only are there great varieties of constitu- 








other refreshment, before and afier exercise, — 


ferent quantities of air become agreeable or 
disagreeable, and refreshing or oppressive. 
Lastly, minute and variable portions of im- 
purity from smoke and manufactories, or 
from terrestrial exhalations, often modify the 
amount of supply that is desirable for all con- 
stitutions. 
It will not be surprising, accordingly, that 
there is perhaps nothing in respect to which 
there is a greater difference of practice than in 
the amount of air given for ventilation, even 
where we assume that its effect is not still fur- 
ther modified by its mode of introduction and 
discharge, and the efficiency with which it has 
the opportunity of acting in passing through 
the apartment to be ventilated. 
It is surprising with how small a proportion 
of air existence can be maintained for a long 
period when the system is comparatively inac- | 
tive. Dr. Reid then described an experiment, | 
in which he had been hermetically inclosed in | 
a case that was not broader than his shoulders, | 
deeper than his chest, or longer than himself; | 
and stated that he had continued there for up- | 
wards of an hour, the attendants being ordered 
to take him out whenever he ceased to answer | 
questions or to give distinct replies. During | 
the whole of that period he had not been par- 
ticularly incommoded, after getting over a feel- | 
ing of oppression that attended his first respi- 
rations. Apprehensive, however, of some sub- 
sequent injurious effects when the oppression 
he expected did not increase so rapidly as he 
had anticipated, he directed the case to be un- 
done before any indications were given such as 
would have led his assistants to-have anticipa- 
ted this order. Nor did he sufferso much as 
he had expected from the effect subsequently, 
though headache and restlessness continued 
for some days to a degree that prevented him 
from renewing his observations to the extent 
he had desired. 
This experiment was important in corrobo- 
rating the fact that life might often be sustain- 
ed for a long period, even in limited quantities 
of air, where animation was not temporarily 


suspended. 

On the other hand, at different times and 
under other circumstances, he had suffered 
more from air not nearly so much contamina- 
ted as it was in this instance, and adverted 
particularly to the fact that the intensity of 
vitality was often very different in different in- 
dividuals, and also in one and the same indi- 
vidual at different times. To impress this upon 
the attention of the audience, an experiment 
was then shown, in which a common candle, 
a wax candle, an oil lamp, a spirit lamp, and a 
gas lamp, were kindled at the same level under 
a large glass shade, all communication with the 
external atmosphere having been cut off. In 
a short time the air became so vitiated that the 
common candle ceased to burn. Subsequently 
the wax candle was extinguished, then the oil | 
lamp; the spirit lamp came next in order, and 
last of all, but long after the others has ceased 
to burn, the gas lamp was also extinguished, 
struggling previously in the form of a long pale- 
blue flame. In the same manner death took | 
place among different individuals, even from | 
the very same causes, in very different periods | 
of time, some sinking without a murmur, | 
where the bystanders scarcely noticed the | 
causes that deprived them of life, while others | 
sustained themselves throughout a long and 
painful struggle. 

Dr. Reid then described the manner in | 
which experiments on respiration had been | 
made with small quantities of air, and the pe- 
culiarities of the apartments constructed at 
his lecture-room at Edinburgh for researches | 
on respiration and ventilation, where the 
amount of air supplied to numbers, varying | 
from one to two hundred and fifty, could be | 
precisely ascertained and controlled. Some- 
times one or more individuals were placed in 
an air-tight box, containing a definite amount 
of air. On other occasions one huadred indi- 
viduals or upwards were placed in an air-tight 
room with a porous floor and a porous ceiling, 
the cavities below and above communicating 
with channels by which air could be made 
to enter and be withdrawn in any required | 
proportion. 

From these experiments and others the con- 








nute is an ample allowance of air for an adult 
—far more than he generally has in ordinary | 
habitations, but not more than every ordinary 
structure should have the means of providing 
ata minimum. Dr. Reid was prepared to ad- 


tain health, but asserted that it would not 
give the comfort and maintain the constitu- 
tion in such good condition as a larger allow- 
ance. 


Waat tue Doctor Sam.—Manjolin was 
called upon one day by a person suffering with 
the rheumatism, who insisted upon that cele- 





from 7 to 8; dog, from 23 to 28; wolf, 20; 
bear, 20; fox, 15; lion, 60; cow, 20; bull, 30; 
ex (draught), 19; deer, 20; horse, from 25 to 
30; ass, from 25 to 50; camel, from 50 to 60; 
elephant, 150 to 200. 


brated physician doing something for him. 
| Manjolin wrote a prescription, and, as the 
| patient went out of the door, said to him— 

| “I wish you would let me know if that does 


you any good, for I have not slept quietly this 
month, for rheumatism.’’ 


and gives them in a paragraph. 


clusion was drawn that ten cubic feet per mi- | 


mit that a less amount would generally sus- | 


A FAREWELL TO 6. P. R. JAMES. 


FROM THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESKENGR. 
The departure of Mr. G. P. R. 
new abode in Venice, was so sudden a 


James for his 


friends in our city of meeting him, as they had 


wished, at the festive board. An invitation | 
for a Farewell Dinner was indeed extended | 


him, but his numerous and pressing engage- 


ments, preparatory to leaving, compelled him | 


to decline it. A few gentlemen, uniting in a 
desire to present him with some testimonial 
of their regard, caused a handsome piece of 
silver to be prepared and handed to him, with 
these inscriptions—on one side ‘‘Old Dominion 
Julep Bowl,”’ on the reverse 


“To G. P. R. JAMES, 
From a few of his friends in Virginia, 
May their names, 
Familiar to his ears as household words, 
Be in this flowing cup freshly remembered.” 


At an informal social meeting on the occa- 
sion of the presentation, the following lines 
were read, and they are here printed in ac- 


tion im different individuals, but even in the | cordance with the wishes of the parties. In | genes Sapte Sensi tn peur steep, 
same person. Before and after dinner or any | giving them, the editor of the Messenger feebly | 


expresses his feelings in parting with a most 


and under many other circumstances, very dif | amiable gentleman, whose literary friendship | 


he has for several years most highly valued: 


Good-bye! they say the time is up— 

The ‘‘ solitary horseman”’ leaves us, 
We'd like to take a “‘ stirrup cup,”’ 

Though much indeed the parting grieves us ; 
We'd like to hear the glasses clink 

Around a board where none were tipsy, 


And with a hearty greeting drink 
This toast—The Author of the Gipeey. 


The maidens fair of many a clime 

Have blubbered o'er his tearful pages, 
The Ariosto of his time, 

Romancist of the Middle Ages ; 
In fiction’s realm a shining star, 

(We own ourselves his grateful debtors) 
Who would not call our G, P. R.— 

“H. B. M. C.”—a Man of Letters? 


But not with us his pen avails 

To win our hearts—this English scion, 
Though there are not so many tales 

To every roaring British Lion— 
For he has yet a prouder claim 

To praise, than dukes and lords inherit, 
Or wealth can give or lettered fame— 

His honest heart and modest merit. 


An Englishman, whose eense of right 

Comes down from glorious Magna Charta, 
He loves and loves with all his might, 

His home, his Queen, Pale Ale, the Garter ; 
This last embraces much, ‘tis best 

To comprehend just what is stated— 
For Honi Soit—you know the rest 

And need not have the French translated. 


Oh ! empty bauble of renown, 
So quickly lost and won so dearly, 
Our Consul wears the Muse’s crown, 
We love him for his virtues merely ; 

A prince, he’s ours as much as Fame’s, 
And reigns in friendship kindly o’er us, 
Then call him George Prince Regent James, 

And let his country swell the chorus. 


His country! we would gladly pledge 
Its living greatness and its glory— 
In Peace admired, and ‘on the edge 
Of battle’’ terrible in story ; 
A little isle, its cliffs it rears 
’Gainst wind and waves in wrath united, 
And nobly for a thousand years 
Has kept the fire of freedom lighted. 


A glowing spark in time there came, 
Like sunrise o’er the angry water, 
And here is fed, an altar flame, 
By Britain’s democratic daughter— 
From land to land a kindred fire 
Beneath the billow now is burning, 
Oh, may it thrill the magic wire 
With only love and love returning. 


But since we cannot meet again 

Where wine and wit are freely flowing, 
Old friend ' this measure take and drain 

A brimming health to us in going ; 
And far beneath Italia’s sky, 

Where sunsets glow with hues prismatic, 
Bring out the bowl when you are dry, 

And pledge us by the Adriatic ! 


Jno. R. THompson. 
Richmond, Va., 2th Sept. 1858. 


Werxty Newspapers versvs Booxs.—The 
light weekly sheet has some obvious advan- 
tages over the bound volume. It is miscella- 
neous and varied. It treats of a great number 
of subjects, and these, moreover, of general, 
as well as presentinterest. Almost every hook 
appeals to a select class of readers. The news- 
paper has something for every class. It com- 
bines the various elements of popular interest. 
It conveys abroad the latest information, which 
is eagerly sought for. It discusses themes 
which agitate the popular mind. It furnishes 
matter from the pens of some of the ablest wri- 
ters in the land. The mere feature of news is 
almost overshadowed by the advantages which 
it affords for obtaining correct views respecting 
a great variety of questions that interest the 
public. Its articles, moreover, are rarely tedi- 
ous. A book discusses a single subject at 
length. The newspaper sums up the results, 
Its communi- 
cations are studiously adapted to the time and 
taste of those who have but a few hours of 


leisure during the week, and who seek to | 


gain the most information in the least time. 

And besides, its weekly visit is always wel- 
come. It brings forward something new and 
fresh. The old story is rarely repeated. And 
in addition to all this, the cheapness of the 
weekly newspaper gives it a vast advantage.— 
It contains each week the amount of a mode- 
rately-sized volume. And yet its price for the 
fifty-two numbers of the year is scarcely more 
_than double the price of such a volume. 
individual in the land could afford to be at 
the expense of preparing the matter for a sin- 
gle number, if he sought it with a view to the 
publication of a volume at the ordinary book- 
seller’s price. And yet for a sum which the 
most indigent would scarcely feel, it is deliver- 
ed hundreds, and perhaps thousands cf miles 
away iv his own home. In these circumstan- 
ces, the newspaper has an incomparable advan- 
tage over books.—.V. Y. Evangelist. 


that no opportunity was afforded his many | know, forme. My poor mother herself had 


| ful look, and then turned to the little cradle 


No , 





A MOTHER'S LOVE. 


My father was left a widower in his first year 
of marriage, his wife having died in childbirth 
with us twins—myself and my brother George, 
whom some of you have mistaken at times, you 





, been also one of twins. For a few months 
_after her death, her two sisters stayed in my 
father’s house to comfort him and look after 
_us children. I was, however, soon put out to 
| nurse, and George only remained at home. He 
slept in the same room with his two aunts. I 
had been from home about a week or so, when 
Aunt Susan, on awaking about midnight, found 
| her sister out of bed, and walking about the 
room. She knew Maria suffered from ‘“‘a ra- 
ging tooth,’’ so merely informed her where the 
landanum was, and went to sleepagain. Next 
_ night, as the two sisters were undressing, Su- 
san said: 

“* Be sure to put the bottle so that you will 
, know where to find it, and not run the risk of 
catching your death of cold, as you did last 
night. ” 

“*T had not the toothache last night, and ne- 
| ver left my bed at all,”’ replied Maria. 


| 
i 


| 
| 


for | saw you up as plainly as I eversaw you in 
my life.” 

So, with mutual recrimination and denial, 

they retired to rest. 
| Again Susan was awakened, and again she 

saw her sister pacing about the room. 

‘*Maria, come to rest,’’ said she; ‘‘the fire 

is out, and the cold will only increase the 
| pain.’’ 

| Her sister turned a pale face towards her, 
| with an indescribably sorrowful and touching 
expression, but said nothing. Sasan, thinking 
her to be seriously ill, was about to leave the 
| bed, when, to her extreme astonishment, she 
perceived Maria fast asleep beside her. 

It was my dead mother, then—the very 
image of her living twin-sister—whom she had 
looked upon those two nights. Susan fainted 
with excess of fear, and did not waken her 
| bedfellow till after dawn, when nothing un- 

usual was to be observed. She told, however, 
| all she had seen; and Maria, who was much 
_the bolder of the two, promised to keep vigil 

next night, upon condition that my father was 

not to be informed of the matter, which she 

knew would distress him greatly. She attri- 
| buted the thing herself to fancy and a disor- 
| dered system. That night, then, they both 
| watched ; and when they had been in bed some 
| time, they heard the front door of the cottage 
| open—my mother had been accustomed in her 
| lifetime to carry, for convenience, a latch-key 
—and a well-known gentle footstep pass up 
the stairs and go into my father’s room. Pre- 
sently their own chamber door opened, and, 
| dressed in a white garment betwixt bed- gown 
| and dressing-gown, their dead sister glided in. 
| She gave them an appealing, almost reproach- 


where her baby-boy was sleeping, and stooped 
down as if to kiss it. Once again she seemed 
to beseech them dumbly, and left the room 
with a slow, noiseless tread. It was some mi- 
nutes before they dared to speak. Maria long- 
ed to address the spirit, but her tongue clove 
to the roof of her mouth. In the morning they 
asked my father whether he had seen any 
strange sight or no. 

‘‘IT saw nothing unusual,’ he replied; but 
when they told him all, he confessed, not with- 
out some effort: ‘‘And I, too, for these last 
ten days, have seen her every midnight. I 
hear the key in the front door; her tread upon 
the landing as of old; but her face, as she stands 
by my bed-foot, seems worn and piteous, and I 
know she has some grief she may not tell. I 
have spoken to her many times, but she does 
not answer me. I know not what to do.”’ 

After some more conversation, a sudden 
thought flashed upon my father’s mind; and, 
saddling his horse himself, he rode off at full 
speed to the town about ten miles off, where I 
had been intrusted to a respectable nurse. In 
that short interval which I had passed away 
from home, he found me shockingly altered ; 
half-starved and ill and bruised. Another 
nurse was instantly obtained, who, however, 
remained at my own home with me. Never 
more was seen by mortal eye that messenger 
from the dead; the boundless love which had 
burst the barrier of death itself—the affection 
of a mother for her child—was never tried so 
terribly again. 


Tue SHorKeerers or Cape Towy.—The shop- 
keepers of Cape Town were the most original 
beings in the world. At a given hour the doors 
of the establishment were closed, while master 
and shopmen ate their dinner and took their 
mid-day siesta, refusing resolutely to attend to 
any business during these hours (which occu- 
pied nearly half the day) of relaxation. Helen 
heard many laughable accounts of these easy- 
going merchants, but still remained incredulous 
of the exact truth, until one day she experien- 
ced the very coolness she had doubted. Acci- 
dentally, or carelessly, choosing the middle of 
the day for a shopping excursion, she set off 
with an officer’s wife to make the purchases 
she required. They entered a large shop; the 
master, a stout, sleepy-looking Dutchman, sat 
behind the counter, almost invisible in a cloud 
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THE THIRD PERSON VERSUS THE 
FIRST. 





The other day, in one of the Paris restau- 
rants, a party of literary men were discussing 
the merits of various epistolary styles. One 
of them, Monsieur A , made a fierce at- 
tack on letters written in the third person, 
such as ‘‘ Monsieur X has the honor to 
inform ,”’ and so on. Another of the 
party defended them, maintaining that they 
were more ceremonious, more polite. 

“That's a good idea,’’ replied Monsieur 
A ‘‘The foundation of all politeness, 
in letter-writing, is to express clearly what you 
mean to say. Now, nothing can be more am- 
biguous than these confounded notes in the 
third person. I will just tell you what hap- 
pened to myself. About the middle of May, I 
received from my friend D———, the Chief of 
Division, a billet deur which | will show you.”’ 
Taking the note from his pocket, Monsieur | 
read as follows: 
‘* Monsieur D————, Chief of Division at the 
War Office, hastens to inform his friend Mon- | 
sieur A , that he has just been named 

Chevalier of the Legion of Honor.’ | 

‘You can fancy my delight at reading this | 
note,’’ continued Monsieur A “Tl was 
the happiest man in the world. I ran to an | 
engraver’s, and ordered him to make the flat- | 
tering addition to my cards, ‘Monsieur A + 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor.’ Iran toa, 
jeweller’s, and bought a cross of the purest | 
gold. I ran toasilk mercer’s, and bought a | 
piece of the richest red moire for my button- | 
hole. I ran to the houses of all my friends for | 
the pleasure of receiving their congratulations. 
At last I ran to my friend D———’s ; as soon 
as I caught sight of him, I threw myself into 
his arms. 

** Ah, my dear fellow,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ you 
have no idea what pleasure you have given.— 
How shall I ever thank you sufficiently ?’’ 

‘You are an excellent fellow, my worthy 
, to sympathize thus with my happi- 
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A 
ness.”’ 

‘*Thank ‘you for that expression ; the deco- 
ration is mine, and the happiness is yours.’’ 

‘““How is that? Have you received the 
Order ?”’ 

** Certainly—have I not ?’’ 





‘“‘No, my good friend; ‘tis ] who am now 
made Chevalier.”’ 

**You?’’ 

‘Yes. You deserve the honor more than I 
do; but, nevertheless, it has been conferred 
upon me.’’ 

‘*But you wrote me word that I had received 
the cross.”’ 

I took his letter out of my pocket, and show- 
ed it him. Alas! I now understood clearly 
what meaning I ought to assign to the ambigu- 
ous phrase. 

‘The deuce take you and your note!’’ I 
said to D———.  ‘‘Instead of your affected 
and formal announcement in the third person, 
why could you not write to me simply and 
plainly, ‘My dear friend, I have the pleasure 
of informing you that 1 now am named Che- 
valier??””” 

‘*T left him in a rage; I will never speak to 
him again as long as I live. Don’t talk to me 
of your polite notes written in the third per- 
son.”’ 


An Usxwise Divixg.—Dr. Rudd, Bishop of St. 
David’s, having to preach before Queen Eliza- 
beth at Richmond, in the Lent of 1596, know- 
ing the Queen was sixty-three years of age, 
like a foolish, good, silly man, took for his 
text, ‘‘So teach us to number our days, that 
we may incline our hearts unto wisdom.’’ He 
then proceeded to talk of sacred numbers—of 
three, of the Trinity ; of three times three, the 
hierarchy; seven, the Sabbath; and seven 
times seven, the Jubilee ; and so on till, seeing 
the Queen troubled, he fell to treat of the num- 
bers of the beasts, and concluded, introducing 
a fresh text alluding to the infirmities of age, 
quoting Koclesiastes, ‘‘When the grinders 
shall be few in number, and they wax dark 
that look out of the window.’’ When he had 
finished his sermon, the Queen opened her 
closet lattic which stood opposite the pulpit, 
as she usually did on such occasions, but in- 
stead of thanking him, said plainly he should 
have kept his arithmetic to himself. ‘ But I 
see,’’ she said, ‘‘the greatest clerks are not 
the wisest men ;’’ and left in anger. The as- 
tonished doctor was then ordered by Lord 
Keeper Pickering to keep his house for a time, 
which he did. But the Queen, with her usual 
strong sense, soon forgot the offence, and three 
days after, rebuked a female parasite who 
spoke scornfully of the preacher. And to show 
the doctor was mistaken she thanked God that 
neither her stomach, nor strength, nor her 
voice for singing, nor fingering instruments, 
nor lastly her sight, was any whit decayed. To 
prove this she produced a jewel carved with a 
motto in very small letters, and which neither 
my Lord of Worcester nor Sir James Crofts 
could of course read. She then trolled the in- 
scription off to the astonishment of every cour- 
tier, but none dared laugh, for the laws of 
Elizabeth’s Court were strict.—Shakspeare’s 
England. 


Ove or THE Rivigres.—The following instance 





of smoke. ‘‘I want some printed cotton, 
Meinherr,’’ said Helen. ‘Dat is likely, Ma- 
dame,’’ was the rejoinder. ‘‘ Will you show 


me some?’’ asked Helen, rather impatiently. 


rest, my lady; der is the cotton—like him, 

| why take him.’’ Helen looked at the shelf, 
but it was far beyond her reach, and, in de- 
spair, she turned to her companion to ask what 

| was to be done. Here she was only met bya 
laugh. Her friend had often told her of the 
taciturnity of the merchants, and was now not a 
little amused at the truth meeting Helen’s own 
observation.—Adventures of Mrs. Somerset. 


Insanrry.—Dr. Wigon says that the difficulty 
of recalling a train of thought is one of the in- 
variable accompaniments of insanity, it being 
an act in which both brains are concerned.— 
Dr. Wigon states that he cannot remember to 
have seen a single instance of insanity, how- 
ever slight, and however incognizable by any 
but an experienced medical man, where the 
patient, after relating a short history of his 
complaints, physical, moral, or social, could, on 
being requested to repeat the narrative, follow 
the same series. 


‘*Dat, you see, I cannot do; dis is the hour of | 


of excessive coolness is from Carlyle’s Essay on 
| Diderot :— 


| When Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer published the 
N 





TENNYSON ON BULWER. (2 















Tennyson has seldom dipped his pedi 
satire, and his verses on Christopher Nortl 
published by him some years ago in his W 
lume, would almost lead one to believe i. 
incapable of severe retortive verse. But, I 
all trne poets, when roused he can strike 
sharply, as the following extract will 


heaven of fame. The censure of the critics in- 
duced the author of Paul Clifford to suppress the 
offensive passage in subsequent editions, but 
not in time to prevent Tennyson replying in 
some verses which were published in Punch. 
We give the concluding ones : 


And what with spites and what with fears, 
You cannet let a body be ; 

It's always ringing in your ears, 
‘* They call this man as great as me.’ 


What profits now to understand 
The merits of a spotiess shirt— 

A dapper boot—a little hand— 
If half the little soul is dirt ’ 


You talk of tinsel? why we see 

Old marks of rouge upon your cheeks ; 
You prate of Nature' you are he 

That spilt his life upon the cliques. 


A Timon you! Nay, nay, for shame 
It looks too arrogant a jest— 

That fierce old man—to take his name— 
You bandbox. Off, and let him rest. 


SHAKSPEARE ON THE Comet.—The last time 
the great comet was seen by us earthlings is 
said to be three hundred years ago. This was 
a few years before the birth of Shakespeare, and 
no doubt his ‘‘folks’’ continued to talk about it 
all his growing up, and the marvellous story of 
its ‘*biazing forth’? may have inspired those 
linés he puts into the mouth of Cesar’s wife 
on the morning before his assassination, in 
which she alludes to the awful portents of the 
night past :— 

** When beggars die there are no comets seen ; 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of 
princes.”’ 

There is a pregnant moral to be drawn from 
this domestic sputter of Calphurnia and Cesar. 
If Cesar had minded his wife, he would have 
stayed at home, and not been assasinated. But 
he didn’t mind her, and so he got what he got. 
He answered his wife that he was not afraid of 
anything—it seemed to him ‘‘most strange 
that men should fear.’’ A great General of 
more modern times, who held the destinies of 
Britain in his power as much as Cesar did 
those of Rome afterthe battle of Pharsalia 
—General Monck—used to say he was afraid 
of nothing but his wife. He was a proper man, 
saved his country, and died in his bed.—Bos- 
ton Post. 


Useful Receipts. 























To those who are troubled with cramp 

In the leg—and I fear there are many— 
I can offer a positive cure ; 

And as simple and easy as any. 
A bandage sufficiently strong 

For the purpose is all that’s required ; 
Which, tied tight just over the knees, 

Will produce the effect so desired ; 
For the pain in a short time will cease 

And permit you to sleep with some pleasure. 
One trial will prove that I’ve said 

Not a word that’s untrue of this treasure. 


To Keer Grarzs.—Grapes may be kept fresh 
for a long time by a very simple process. Take 
shallow boxes, some six or eight inches deep, 
lay a floek of cotton batting on the bottom, on 
this lay bunches of grapes, cover the layer 
with another flock of the cotton, and lay on 
grapes again, and so on until the box is filled. 
Keep the box in a cool, dry place, where it will 
not quite freeze. Pick off the unsound grapes 
before putting up, and avoid bruising or crush- 
ing the bunches.— Ohio Cultivator. 

Scextep Ous.—Some of these are sold by 
perfumers at a very high profit; they can all 
be prepared at a very small expense. Take a 
quart of common olive oil, and heat it in a 
stoneware vessel up to 212 degrees, then add 
half an ounce of sal-soda, and stir all for fif- 
teen minutes. Allow the oil to cool, and a 
sediment will fall to the bottom; pour off the 
clear oil, and scent it with any of the essential 
oils, such as rosemary, bergamot, and laven- 
der. One-fourth of an ounce of essential oil 
will scent a quart of the prepared oil, which is 
very excellent for the hair, and equal to Row- 
land’s celebrated Macassar oil, sold at such ex- 
travagant prices. 

Biowine Ovt a CanpLe.—There is one small 
fact in domestic economy which is not general- 
ly known, but which is useful as saving time, 
trouble, and temper. If a candle be blown out 
holding it above you, the wick will not smoul- 
der down, and may, therefore, be easily lighted 
again ; but if blown upon downwards, the con- 
trary is the case. 

A Receipt ror Pomatcm ror GRADUALLY Dark- 
ENING THE Hark wrruovt Insurixe THE Sxuy.—I 
have much pleasure in recommending your 





‘*A certain Riviere had received assistance 
| from Diderot in some literary or scientific mat- 
| ter, to an extent that might very properly sug- 


gest a pecuniary return. The daughter of Di- 


correspondent, ‘‘R. W. W.,’’ the following, 
which, I feel satisfied will fully and effectually 
answer his purpose: Wash the head with 
apring water, and comb the hair iv THE evy, 
having dipped the comb in the oil of tartar. 


derot, who wrote his memoirs, is quoted as | Do this about three or four times a day, and in 
follows :—‘ Riviere, well contented, now thanks | less than a fortnight the hair often becomes 


my father, both for his services and his advice; black as the “‘ raven’s wing.’’—London Field. 
sits chatting another quarter of an hour, and | 


Fisas 1x Doos.— What is the best remedy for 


then takes leave. My father shows him down.’ | fleas in dogs frequently in the house? An- 
_As they are on the stairs, Riviere stops, turns swer. The usual plan is to wash them with 
round and asks, ‘M. Diderot, are you acquaint- | soap and soda. Spirit of turpentine kills them 


ed with Natural History?’ 


‘Why, a little; I | directly, but irritates the skin a good deal.— 


know an aloe from a sago, and a pigeon from a | London Field. 


| colibri.’ 


Formica-leo?’ ‘ No.’ 


‘Do you know the history of the | 


How to Extract tue Bitrrer QUALITY FROM 


‘It is a little insect of Ygaer.—Bake asmall piece of bread quite black 


great industry; it digs a hole in the ground | and drop into the yeast; or, if it be very bit- 
like a reversed funnel; it covers the top with | ter, put a small quantity of bran into a small 
fine light sand; it entices foolish insects into | sieve and strain the yeast through—these re- 
it; takes them, sucks them, and then says te | medies have been tried and never have been 


them—Mr. Diderot, 


I have the honor to wish | Known to fail. 


Or,—Pour cold water over the yeast some 


you good day.’ ‘My father,’ continues the | time before you require it, the yeast will sink, 


lady, ‘stood laughing like to split at this ad- | and the bitter qualit 


> 99 


' venture. 


remain in the water, 
Field. 


| which pour oh Lontes 


ew Timon, he made in it an attack on Tenny~ "/ 
| son, who was then just rising brightly in the 
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Augastine spake—‘‘ My pretty boy, 
What is thy play, or thy employ ’”’ 
“Look, sir! within this little hole, 

The sea, with all the waves that roll, 
Por sport I'll pet.”” Augustine emiled— 
Thy sport is all for naught, my child ; 
Thy utmost labor is in vain— 

Thine aim thou never canst attain.’’ 

* Let him to whom such power’s denied, 
Content in his own path abide : 

Much to the loving heart is dear, 

That to the brain doth dark appear.’’ 
So spake the boy ; then to the light 

His wings displayed, of glistening white, 
And like an eagle, soared away, 
Lost in the sun’s resplendent ray. 


Long after him Augustine gazed, 

And said, with heart and eyes upraised— 
‘‘ The truth he spake ; the human mind 
Is still to time and space confined, 

And cannot pass beyond ; but he 

Who lives in faith and righteously, 

Bo much of God shall he discern 

As needeth man on earth to learn.”’ 


A SKELETON IN EVERY 
HOUSE. 


ee 


FROM CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 


This pharisaical nineteenth century, which 
seemed never weary of giving thanks and 
praise to itself for immeasurable superiority in 
all things over every preceding one, has of 
late received some startling rebukes from un- 
expected quarters. Light has leaped out of 
the huge, unsightly fissures that has suddenly 
yawned in its surface-civilization, precisely 


: 


ra 


away—of seeming probity, seeming riches, 


where the glittering crust was presumed to be 
polidest—most reliable—by which society may 
photograph its features with, we will hope, a 
salutary, if self-humbling truthfulness, vainly 
to be looked for at the hands of its portrait- 
painters in ordinary. It happens that, from 
position and other circumstances, I have nei- 
ther been startled nor surprised by those, to 
many, utterly confounding revelations. So 
familiar, indeed, have I long been with many 
of the dark secrets that palpitate and writhe 
beneath the flimsy veils—which the merest 
accident. a breath, may at any moment rend 


seeming piety, that I am only astonished such 
discoveries are not very much more frequent 
than they are. But this moruing, hardly ten 
minutes before I sat down to pen this narrative 
—and which but for that reminding circum- 
stance might not have been penned—my heart 
leaped to my mouth as a highly-respectable 
City-name flashed upon me in the police co- 
lamns of the Times: a second glance re-assu- 
red me: the gentleman, however, was only be- 
fore the magistrate to give evidence against a 
lad he had seen pick a lady’s pocket in the 
Crystal Palace. On Sunday next I propose 
going some distance to hear a reverend gentle- 


* im his favor, will, I much fear, and before long, 


- 


man preach—and most admirably he does 
preach—who, if asaving miracle is not wrought 


too, be either the inmate of a madhouse or have 
perished by his own hand—with such venge- 
ful fierceness does the unseen vulture tear at 
his heart! 


“Who, then, are you,’’ the reader natu- 
rally asks, ‘‘that pretend to have penetrated 
to the Purgatorio and Inferno of man’s inner 
life, and read the sad secrets shrouded there? 
A Romish priest, mayhap?’’ Nay, I am nei- 
ther priest nor parson ; and, by profession, no- 
thing better or worse than a skilled account- 
ant. You may have seen, many years ago, my 
advertisement proffering aid to the embarrass- 
ed, in placing their tangled affairs in order, or, 
at the worst, setting them forth in such scien- 
tifle array—wondrous factors are figures when 
skillfully manipulated—that the initiated only 
should be able to detect the fallacious arithme- 
tic. I had abundance of occupation ; the repu- 
tation I had acquired for tact, address, and 
fidelity caused my services to be eagerly sought 
after in other than monetary difficulties ; and 
as those opportunities for closa observation 
were diligently improved by the unconquera- 
ble inquisitiveness which has ever been my 
besetting weakness, or strength, my success in 
groping my way to dark conscience-crypts, and 





discerning there, with more or less distinct- 
ness, the shadowy skeletons with which, it has | 
been said, most human homes are baunted, | 
will surprise no one. I shall, it is right to | 
premise, take scrupulous care, by fictitious | 
names, by changing the localities, and so forth, | 
to render the identification of the actors in the 

scenes I am about to sketch impossible—ex- 

cept, of course, by themselves. Let me add, 

too, that I do not enter upon my self-imposed | 
task in a spirit of smirking self-superiority ; 
such a mood of mind would, in sooth, ill be- 

come me, for, albeit that Iam honest enough 

as the world goes, there is a skeleton in my own 

house, which, unsuspected by friends or ac- 

quaintance, has dwelt with me since the days 

of youthful prime ; and as the shadows of the 

now swiftly-coming night of life gather around 

me, gleams with every passing hour into ghost- 

lier distinctness.— Christe Eleison! 

Enough, at ali eventa for the present, of my 
own secret griefs. To-day I have only suffi- 
cient courage to probe and lay bare those of 
others. Vaulting, my first 
five-and-twenty years of life, l alight from a 
northern coach, in London, on a wet, gloomy 
evening in 1827, the year of the great panic 
caused by a general collapse of the madly dila- 
ted paper-wings of commerce. To that catas- 
trophe, my arrival in the metropolis was 
wholly attributable; the bank wherein I had 
been many years clerk having, upon the stop- 


therefore, over 


page of the London establishment to which it 
was affiliated—Sir Peter Pole’s—followed suit 
with an instant alacrity marvellous to the 
outer world, though not at all so to me, who 
had some time before managed to make ac- 
quaintance with a terrific skeleton, coffined, not 
confined, in a large iron safe, whereon was in- 
scribed, in neatly painted white letters, ‘‘ The 
Earl of *s Bonds, Shares,” &c., and 
which we used to lower into the vaults every 
evening with the cash and book chests. Could 
we have let down his grim ghastliness to the 
centre of the earth, he would not, lam quite | 
sure, have been the less constantly visi- 
ble to the worthy banker; nor his mocking 
iteration of ‘‘The Earl of "s Bonds 
ard Shares’’ less distinctly andible to that 
much-respected individual. I had for some 
time suspected that those neatly painted white 
letters lied audaciously, and I one day found 
an opportunity of verifying that fact. That the | 
banker surmised, or feared, I had possessed 
myself of his frightful secret, was made plain 
tome on the day his bank suspended pay 
ment, when! was at once dismissed with a 
handsome douceur, and half-a-dozen most flat- 
tering introductions to houses in London; 
among them, to Hamlet’s, the eminent gold | 
and silver smiths, at the east end of Coventry 

Street, Haymarket, who, Mr. intimated, | 
was in pressing nepd of a skillful accountant, | 
and that I should act wisely in presenting my- | 
self there without delay. Moreover, every one | 
of the letters, which were given me unsealed, | 
expressed the writer’s implicit reliance upon 

my ‘honor and discretion—qualities invalua- 

ble in persons intrusted with the confidence of 

their employers ;’’ ad misericordiam phrases, ad- 

dressed, I well understood, to myself, and 

which, though not needed for their real pur- 

pose, proved of service to me. I left the same 

evening for London; and the banker, relieved 

for atime of his worst fears—the Ear] of 

being abroad, and likely to remain so for a 

long period—set the requisite machinery to 

work for effecting an arrangement with his cre- | 
ditors, in which he succeeded ; the bank kept 
its staggering feet till his death, three years af- | 
terwards, when it went down with a crash; and | 











great was the fall thereof. | 


The affairs of the house of Hamlet were al- 
ready in the hands of official Philistines when I | 
reached London; other firms, to whom I had | 
recommendations, were actually, or proximate- 
ly, in the same condition ; only two of my in- | 
troductory letters remained to be delivered; 
and I was standing in the Poultry, wearily 
watching the crowds of people pressing forward 
to the bank to exchange their notes for gold— 
ademand which the Mint, by working night 
and day, could barely keep pace with—when 
my eye lit upon a number of Cobbett’s Regis- 
ter, just placed in a stationer’s window. Ihad 
been long familiar with that wayward writer's 
currency crotchets, and should not probably 
have bestowed a second glance on the publica- 


tion, had it not been that poetry-despising | 


William Cobbett had, for the first time, and, I 
believe, last time in his life, headed his Regis- 
ter with a poetical quotation. 
beth :— 


Now be those juggling fiends no more believed, 
Who palter with us in a double sense ; 

Who keep the word of promise to our ear, 

And break it to our hope. Ascursed be they, 
And damned all those that trust them ! 


Cobbett had so evidently been carried out of 
himself by delirious exultation over the down- 
fall of so many ‘‘rag-rooks,’’ that, feeling | 
somewhat anxious to read a brochure inspired | 
by such a state of the Cobbett mind, I entered 

the shop to purchase it. Ihad no small change | 
about me, except some loose coppers in my | 
breast coat pocket; so, first taking out and 
placing upon the glass case on the counter my 
two undelivered letters, I groped among the 
remaining sundries for the required sum.— 
That accomplished, I received the Register, and 
was about to take up the letters, when a gen- 
tleman, who had been scrutinizing impertinent- 


ly, I thought, the addresses through his gold | 


hand-glasses, said : 


‘*One of your letters, young man—this one | 
—is addressed to a person who died by his own | 


hand about two hours since.’’ 

**God bless me!’’ I exclaimed. 
cause, sir?’’ 

“Bankruptcy. Ruin! He is another vic- 
tim of the senseless panic that is raging around 
us. But you, I suppose, agree with Mr. Cob- 
bett, that bankers and bull-frog traders are 


‘* And the 


noxious vermin, that it is a pleasure to see | 


hunted down.”’ 

“You are much mistaken, sir. 
amuses me by the heartiness of his humor; 
but in monetary science I have long held him 


to be one of the veriest quacks that ever, by | 


force of sheer impudence, imposed upon the 
folly of fools.’’ 


“That is a bold opinion from so young a | 
man—and a young countryman, too, it is easy | 


to perceive.’? 

‘‘May be so; but, as these letters testify, I 
have been familiar with finance, both in theory 
and practice, from boyhood.”’ 

‘*Indeed! May I cast my eye over one ?”’ 

‘Certainly, sir ;’’ and I handed him both. 

Whilst he, with evident interest, peruses 
them, I will describe what manner of man he 
at first view seemed to be. 

In years about forty-five, | thought, though 
a certain undefinable age-shadow, that now and 
then flitted over his sallow features, hinted at 
longer life than that, if reckoned by emotions 
and impressions, and not by years. There 
was nothing remarkable in his dress, except 
its scrupulous neatness. His frame was strong 
and unbowed, and his dark hair, though 
slightly silvered, was unthinned by time. 
face was decidedly handsome, and not the less 
interesting to inquisitive me, on account of the 
tremulous disquietude of his dark, changeful 
eyes. How nervous he was! The hasty en- 
trance of a bustling customer caused him such 
a start that he let fall the letter he was read- 
ing! Were those symptoms only of the pre- 
vailing epidemio—commercial embarrassment ? 
or were more affrighting spectra than the Gia- 
zette and Court of Bankruptcy discernible by 
that keen, apprehensive glance in the dark 
distance ? 

These alike vain and unauthorized specula- 
tions were presently interrupted by Mr. Mar- 
shall, as we may call him, who, as he returned 





| difference. 


It is from Mac- | 


Cobbett | 


His | 


een 
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me the letters, and looked with keen scrutiny 
in my face, abruptly said : 

"If you have a few minutes to spare, I shal! 
be glad to speak to you.” 

I bowed assent, and followed him to a neigh- 
boring tavern, every room of which we found fill- 
ed with people in a state of extreme excitement, 
among whom such phrases as ‘ national bank- 
ruptey,’’ ‘“‘suspension of cash payments,”’ 
plentifully intermingled with curses of ‘‘ Peel's 
bill,’’ were bandied about on all sides. 

‘One can hardly hear one’s self speak here,"’ 
remarked Mr. Marshall; ‘‘but,’’ he added, 
drawing me towards the end of the passage, 
“what I have to say will require a very few 
words. You are strongly recommended, Mr. 
Henry Johnson, in those letters by Mr. ‘ 
your former employer—whom by reputation I 
know something of—not only for rare skill 
as an accountant, but for tried honor and dis 
cretion. Now, I happen to want such a per- 
son, and if—’’ 

Mr. John Marshall checked himself, again 
perused with sharp scrutiny my face, then 
said : 

“Have you many acquaintances in Lon- 
don !”’ 


‘‘Not one ;—neither relative nor acquaint- | 


ance.”” 

That reply decided him, and it was quickly 
settled that I should enter his service the next 
day at a very liberal salary. 

I was at Fenchurch Street punctually at the 
hour named, and was forthwith installed in 
Mr. Marshall’s private counting-house. He 
had, I found, a flourishing business, and the 
books, though there were arrears that required 
some time to get up, were well and methodi- 
cally kept. He had also established a good 
discounting account at the Bank of England; 
which means, that all the acceptances he re- 
ceived, presumedly in the regular course of bu- 
siness, were as of course credited to him as 
cash, minus interest at the current rate. An 


| often fatal facility, which I was not long in dis- 


covering, had tempted him to discount the pa- 
per of a number of persons at a high rate 
of interest, himself, of course, pocketing the 
That, however, was a section of 
his affairs of which I knew nothing, except as 


| it was set forth in his bill-book; and to judge 


from that, it was very profitable. All this being 
so, I came to the conclusion that it could not 
be to commercial difficulties that the dreadful 
depression of mind, under which (as at first 
| sight of him I had suspected) Mr. Marshall had 
| habitually labored, was attributable; a de- 
_ pression, which often, when he thought him- 
| self unobserved, I have seen suddenly change 
to wordless frenzy, to gnashing of teeth, wild 
wringing of the hands, maniacal fighting with 
| the air, as if he were struggling in the gripe of 
some living, bodily foe ! 

Whence, then, arose that maddening dis- 
| quietude? Not from hisfamily. His marriage 
| had been one of affection; and Mrs. Marshall 
was a singularly amiable woman; resembling 
in cast of features the French Empress ; though 
| it may be I only fancy so, because the line of 
pain across her forehead was the same, and as 
distinctly marked as that which gives such 
touching expression to the imperial brow of the 
| beautiful Eugenie. They had, moreover, three 
_children—Maria, Ellen, and Frances—bright- 

eyed, golden-haired elves, the eldest nine, the 
youngest four years old. In short, it must 
| have been a home of paradise, but for the ser- 
| pent coiled about the husband’s heart ; but for 


| the fiend that whispered in the wife’s ear 


vague, torturing hints of the true source of the 
cankering care that was eating away the life of 
the father of her children. 

Suddenly the dark riddle was, I thought, 
made clear. Two females called at the ware- 
house during Mr. Marshall’s absence: one a 
| fierce-featured woman of between forty and 
| fifty years of age ; the other, her daughter, and 
| of a mild, dejected aspect. They would give 
no name; but the mother said, with a kind of 
menace in her look and tone, that they would 
return towards the evening. They did so, just 
as | was mentioning the circumstance to Mr. 
Marshall. The elder woman pushed boldly 
into the counting-house, dragging her daugh- 
| ter with her, and a terrible scene ensued. The 
| intruder’s insolence was met by a torrent of 
| derisive, rageful abuse. 


| 


She was to the full as 
fierce and bitter; and the fiery war of words 
was at length terminated by both being thrust 
| into the street by Mr. Marshall; and as even 
then the virago’s tongue continued to pour 
| forth maledictions, she was finally given in 
charge to a city constable, and taken off to the 
lock-up house in Giltspur Street. Mr. Mar- 
shall himself left the office immediately after- 
| wards for his private residence at Stamford 
Hill. 

The next morning I was called into the pri- 
vate room; and Mr. Marshall confided to my 
| honor and discretion’? a troubled chapter of 
his early life. He and his father had been 
| with hundreds of others seized by Napoleon 
| Bonaparte at the rupture of the peace of Amiens, 

and detained in France as prisoners of war on 

parole. An intimacy ensued between them and 
| an English family of the name of Curtis, who 
were similarly situated; and in December 
| 1804, John Marshall was wedded, by civil con- 
tract only, to Julia Curtis, the bride being in 
her twenty-sixth, the bridegroom in his twenty- 
second year. A most unhappy marriage it 
proved to be; and so early did unappeasable 
discords arise between the ill-matched pair, 
that before the birth of a daughter in October 


1805, legal steps had been taken by mutual | 


consent to obtain its annulment; and the in- 
terval prescribed by the French law having ex- 


pired, sentence of divorce was duly pronounced. | 


The child, which the father had never seen, 


the absolute guardianship of its mother; and 
it was further agreed that an income of forty 


pounds per annum, which Julia Curtis had | 


brought to the marital treasury, should revert 
to her. 

‘*Directly peace was restored,’’ continued 
Mr. Marshall, ‘* I returned to England, engaged 
in business forthwith; and the following year, 
1815, married my present wife. I heard no- 
thing directly of the Curtises, till about three 
weeks ago, when I received a letter from the 
woman, Julia Curtis, you saw here yesterday. 
She had passed over from the Isle of Man, 
where she has for many years resided, to York- 
shire, to ascertain if anything could be got out 


was with his ready acquiescence consigned to | 


| of the guardian of her somewhat wealthy bro- 
| ther, Robert Curtis, who has been long hope 
lessly insane. He is known—Mr. Willesden, 


, the said guardian, and an old friend of mine, | 


| has informed me—to have made a will in her 
| daughter’s favor when he was compos mentis ; 
and she fancied it might be possible to obtain 
| an advance of money upon the security of that 
instrument. Failing in that, and some silly 
fool having persuaded her that an Englishwo- 
, man once a wife is always a wife till divorced 
| by death or act of Parliament, she wrote to me, 
| threatening that unless a large sum of money 
| was immediately sent to her, she would take 
| legal proceedings for the enforcement of her 
| Tights.”’ 

‘Common sense might have taught her that 

what the French law could do, it might undo, 

) especially as no religious ceremony took 

| place.”’ 

| “Tobesnre. Well, I teok no notice of the 

| preposterous letter; and what occurred yester- 

day you know. And now to finish, I trust for 

ever, with this hateful topic. Mrs. Marshall 

| has urged me to make the woman a present of 

a hundred pounds. I consent to do so, upon 

condition that she solemnly promises never 

again to annoy me; and if you, Mr. Johnson, 

will arrange the matter for me, I shall be 

obliged.”’ 

I found no difficulty whatever in doing so. 
| The fierce-willed divorcée before I reached the | 
| prison had seen a solicitor, who convinced her 
that she had no legal claim upon Mr. Marshall; 
and she gave the required promise not to mo- 
lest that gentleman again, in exchange for his 
hundred-pound cheque, with alacrity, adding, 
of her own crace and favor, that they should 
sail on the morrow for Douglas, in the Isle of 
Man, by the William and Mary, a passenger | 
and trading vessel, lying in the Thames. The | 
daughter seemed to be just as meek and docile | 
as the mother was fierce and wilful; the poor | 
girl sobbed aloud with emotion, when I hinted | 
to her, unheard by her mother, that the money 
was really a gift to her, from Mr. Marshall, who 
did not forget—and upon my solemn word, I | 
fully believed what I was saying—that she was, 
after all, his child. ‘‘ Bless him, bless him!”’ | 
she murmured; ‘‘I have always thought of | 
him with love and reverence.’’ 

It was unfortunate that I, though in all sin- 
cerity, had induced the young woman to be- 
lieve that Mr. Marshall thought of her with re- 
gretful tenderness, for it excited in her an irre- 
pressible desire to see and speak with him 
alone before leaving London; and as soon as | 
she could give her mother the slip, she hur- 
ried to Fenchurch Street for that purpose. I 
was not at the warehouse when she called, but 
I knew from the clerk, who partially witnessed 
what passed, that the scene was a painful one. | 
Mr. Marshall, who could be cold as steel, hard 
as flint, received her with chilling indifference, 
and quickly wearying of her prayers and pro- 
testations, forcibly ejected her, not with inten- 
tional violence, but still with so much force, 
that the unhappy girl slipped and fell upon the 
pavement. Mr. Marshall raised her; but be- 
lieving she had sustained no hurt, he re-enter- 
ed his house, slamming the door after him; 
and the heart-broken girl limped away, her 
right ankle having been strained by the fall. 
On the morrow, it was so much swollen, that 
her mother, with whom it was urgent to return 
at once to Douglas, was compelled to leave her 
behind in lodgings. 





| 
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I was quite unaware of that circumstance, 
which would have much mitigated the shock I 
felt, on reading about eight days afterwards the 
following paragraph in the shipping intelli- 
gence of the Times: ‘“‘The William and Mary, 
Captain Hearn, from London, bound for Doug- 
las, Isle of Man, was driven on shore at the 
island of Anglesea, during the late gale, and al- 
most immediately went to pieces. 
and passengers all perished.’’ 

I silently placed the paper upon the desk 
before Mr. Marshall with my finger upon the 
paragraph, and immediately left the counting- 
house. I saw him again ten minutes after- 
wards, and God forgive me if I misjudge him, 
but there did seem to be a lustre upon his face 
as of a subdued vengeful exultation; but I 
am, I know, prone to rash judgments. 

The dark cloud which encompassed Mr. Mar- 
shall was not, however, lightened by that ca- 
tastrophe ; and it was in another, and by me 
totally unsuspected direction, that the dread 
spectre, of which it was the aforecast shadow, 
presently revealed itself. 

The monetary and commercial panic had 
long since terminated, though its effects were 
still felt in the fall of houses that, shaken to 
their foundations by the financial earthquake, 
slipped from time to time through the make- 
shift, concealed props, that for a while sustain- 
ed them, into cureless ruin. One of these was 
a firm whose paper Mr. Marshall had been in 
the habit of privately discounting, and when, 
upon seeing their name in the list of bank- 
rupts, I turned hastily to the bill-book, I saw, 
to my dismay, that we had rediscounted ac- 
ceptances of theirs to over four thousand 
pounds at the Bank of England! This was a 
heavy blow, the more so that our account at 
the bank was not just then, from various 


The crew 


hint had indeed been given us that the 
amount of our discounts must for the future 
be considerably restricted. Still the loss, if 


not be ruin, and I was almost as much amazed 
as shocked at the effect the intelligence from 
my lips produced upon Mr. Marshall. He 
stared in my face for a few seconds as if thun- 
der-smitten, and then realizing the full horror of 
his position, turned as if to flee, staggered 
a few steps, and fell with a doleful cry upon 
the floor. 

Fortunately, there was no one present or 
within hearing but myself, and I soon quietly 
restored him to consciousness—to conscious- 
| ness alas! that the hand of time was at last 
| close upon that hour of which the prophetic 

tolling had for so many miserable months 
sounded in his ear! 

I strove to calm his agitation by urging that 
the bank, which would, of course, as a matter 
of business, prove against the bankrupt’s estate 
to the amount of the acceptances—not one of 

| which was nearly due—would still hold them 
as against the acceptor till they reached matu- 
rity; and that, moreover, an excellent divi- 


|dend might be rationally hoped for. 1 spoke 
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| do not, I hope, propose,’’ he sharply added, 


causes, in a quite satisfactory state, and a | 


a total one, which was not likely, would | 
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to the winds ; the wretched man heard as if not 
hearing me, and at last stopped my mouth, 
and for a time my breath, by suddenly exclaim- 


bills, those acceptances are—are forgeries !"’ 

“* Porgeries !”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Johnson, forgeries! And—and 
I'll be poisoned with it no longer ; all—all—my 
private discounte—all the bills, made pay- 
able here, and entered in red ink—are forge- 
ries !”’ 

“Almighty powers! All in red ink—for- 
geries! Why, they are over nine thousand 
pounds !’’ 

‘Yes, yes—I know—I daresay! I have not 
dared to add them up for many a day. Mise- 
rable man that I am—infatuated fool that I 
have been! It commenced with three hun- 


dred pounds, to save my credit. Accursed | 


credit! Would to God it had not been saved. 
And now—now, Mr. Johncon,”’ he went on to 
say, perceiving that I was utterly confounded, 
“will you, can you stand by me? I trust in 
you. You have a cool head, strong nerves; 
will you, for my wife, my children’s sake, 
strive to save me?’’ 

I did not, could not immediately answer ; 
but he had touched the right cord. For his 
children’s sake! 


sorrow so untimely and so terrible. I pledged 
my word, as soon as I could speak with calm- 
ness, that I would do so. 


It was settled, during the long and gloomy | 


conference which followed, that everything 
should be left to me, and that Mr. Marshall 
should keep close under pretence of illness— 
no pretence, by the way—at Stamford Hill, 
where I could see him every evening ; lest, per- 
adventure, his nervous terrors, now that the 
frightful peril he had incurred was become im- 
minent, should betray him. 

Right clear days were before me in which to 
collect, without aid from discount, £4,000; for 
on the ninth day, the first meeting under the 
fiat in bankruptcy would take place, and the 
forged bills be tendered in proof against the 


| estate of the acceptors. I succeeded in raising 


the money, and not six hours too soon; but 


| there was still time to get possession of the 
I | 


bills without exciting suspicion or remark. 
went over to the bank, and with as uncon- 


| cerned an air as I could assume, placed a list 


of the acceptances I required before the clerk 
who had the management of Mr. Marshall’s ac- 
count. Although I well remember it was a | 
bitterly cold morning, and I heard people say 
that the Serpentine was frozen completely over 
during the night, my shirting, I know, was | 
wringing wet, and my blood at fever-heat. 

“Oh, you want those acceptances?’ said | 
the clerk, after glancing over the list. ‘‘ We | 
intended proving upon them to morrow. You 


“to withdraw them by a cheque; because, 
your account being already a trifle over- 
drawn, I—’’ 

‘No, no,’’ I interrupted; ‘‘I bring you cash 
for them.’’ 

“Do you? Why not, then, pay your cash 
into account, and let the bills run on to ma- 
turity ?”” 

‘*Because, my good sir, we can do better 
with them, than prove under the bank- 
ruptcy.”’ 

“Ho, ho! I understand; you have an 
offer for your debt. But mind what you are 
about. The estate will cut up very well, I am 
told.”’ 

I said he might let us alone for that; and 
after another torturing ten minutes, I held the 
terrible bills in my hand, checked with diffi- 
culty a frantic impulse to run, walked se- 
dately out of the bank, and drove off to Stam- 
ford Hill. 

So far successful; and although there was 
still much nervous work to do, there was more 
time to do itin. I must do myself the justice 
to say that I persevered valiantly during the 
next four weeks, now elate with hope, now 
sunk in despair; and the nights were very 
much worse than the days; for so surely as I 
| dozed off was either Mr. Marshall or I going to 
be hanged; Mrs. Marshall and the girls to be 
in some other way disastrously dealt with; 
and once I went through the whole process of 
| being hanged, cut down, coffined, and buried, 
though still umaccountably alive, and able to 
read my own epitaph, written in red ink, upon 
| a tombstone. 

The main difficulties were at last surmount- 
| ed; the accursed red list was reduced to three 
| items, altogether about fourteen hundred 
| pounds ; in fact, the fearful race against time 
| was as good as won, when I was suddenly trip- 
| ped up and flung on my back, without chance 
| of regaining my feet again, and in this way. 
| Of course, the scraping together, in so short a 

time, of nine thousand pounds, over and above 

what was required for the ordinary outgoings, 
obliged me to make tempting allowances for 
| prompt payments, and to press customers who 
| thought themselves. and indeed were, entitled 
to longer credit; operations which could not 
| but damage the character of our establish- 

ment; and one consequence was, that Mr. Jay, 
| of Leadenhall Street, a creditor for upwards of 
_two thousand pounds, insisted upon being 
| immediately settled with. That, as I told him, 
| was quite out of the question; and we were 
next threatened with a writ, which I cared 
very little about, as we could have pleaded to 
it, and it would have been months before judg- 
/ment was obtained. Finding I was not to be 
frightened, Mr. Jay went to Stamford Hill ; and 
although, fearful of some such trick, I had 
warned Mr. Marshall that he must see every- 
body that called, he was weak enough to bid 





“You speak of you know not what ! Thee | 


Yes, I would do much to) 
shield their fair young lives from blight and | 





the servant deny him. She did so to Mr. Jay, 
and the next day was bribed to make an affi- 
davit of that fact (she at least did make the 
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| The announcement was s renewed dagger 
| Stroke, so to speak ; though outwardly, he was 
| leas violently agitated than I had seen him ; 
and « suspicion which had before crossed my 
mind that he had secretly armed himeelf with 
| Some potent means of avoiding public shame, 
| forcibly recurred. Seeing no possible means of 
| Withdrawing the three remaining red accept- 

ances from the bank, I urged immediate flight ; 

promising, of course, to do all im my power to 
soften the blow to his wife, who, I had ascer- 
| tained, apprehended nothing worse than ordi- 
| mary bankruptcy. Mr. Marsh listened gloomi- 
| ly, with his hands on his knees, and his eyes 
fixed vacantly on the fire; till suddenly recol- 
lecting I had a note for him, I said : 

“* By the by, sir, I have a note for you— 
left at the office, Roberts told me, by a Mr. 
Willesden.”’ 

‘Mr. Willesden! Let me see.”’ 

Mr. Marshall opened the note, read it, start- 
ed up, and paced to and fro the room in a state 
of great excitement for a few moments; then 
suddenly arresting his steps, he exclaimed, as 
he shook me by the hand: 

““Good-night, Johnson. God bless you. I 
shall be at the warehouse by nine—perhaps 
earlier. Good-night, good-night !"’ 

Here was apparently a new and promising 
turn of the wheel. I had a notion of having 
heard the name of Willesden, but when or from 
whom I could not recollect. A rich friend or 
relative, I hoped, just turned up in the very 
nick of time, as they always do in plays. And 
it proved so! Mr. Willesden called at the 
warehouse precisely at nine; saw, and had a 
long conference with Mr. Marshall ; left, as did 
Mr. Marshall, but not with him; and both re- 
turned within ten minutes of each other. Their 
second interview was a brief one; and very 
| soon after Mr. Willesden left, I was summoned 
by Mr. Marshall. His face was as white, I after- 
wards remembered, as its natural sallowness 
permitted, and there shone a light in his eyes 
as of fever, or intense excitement. 

‘Take this cheque,”’ he said, ‘‘and when 
you have cashed it, arrange with Jay. No 
doubt he will take halfdown; in which case 
you can settle the other matter. This very 
afternoon were better, if it can be done quietly.’’ 

The cheque was drawn upon Jones, Lloyd & 
Co., for £2,700, in favor of John Marshall or 
bearer, by Richard Willesden. I seized and 
posted off with it without a word, hanily feel- 
ing my feet for uplifting joy, when—wonder 
upon wonders l—the ghost, as I for half a heart- 
beat deemed it, of Julia Curtis the younger 
tapped me on the shoulder and arrested my 
eager steps. She looked very thin and ill; 
and I soon understood how it was she had not 
sailed with her mother in the William and 
Mary, and that she, moreover, had been so un- 
well, that she had not left her room till the day 
previously. 

‘* And I should not be here now,’’ she con- 
tinued, “but for a letter which has reached 
me, in a round-about way, from Douglas, inti- 
mating. that a Mr. Willesden has gone to Lon- 
don to inquire about us, and that he purposes 
calling for that purpose upon Mr. Marshall of 
Fenchurch Street, who, he has heard, is likely 
to know whore we are. §So,’’ added the young 
woman, ‘I thought I would wait here, taking 
my chance of seeing you, as I did not dare, you 
know, to call at the office.”’ 

‘‘Come with me,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ to Jones, 
Lloyd & Co. It is very likely they may know 
where Mr. Willesden is stopping. If not, I 
will ask Mr. Marshall.’’ 

I was about to ask the clerk who cashed the 
cheque if he knew where the drawer was to be 
found, when, chancing to look forward to a dis- 
tant part of the bank, I saw Mr. Willesden. 
He had apparently finished the business that 
called him there, and accosting him, I said: 


“There is a young woman outside who 
wishes to speak with Mr. Willesden.”’ 

“What is the young woman’s name !’’ 

“Julia Curtis.’’ 

‘What Julia Curtis ?’’ 

‘Julia Curtis, sir, the younger. 
is.’’ 

‘Miss Curtis !’’ he exclaimed. ‘Can I! be- 
lieve my eyes? Why, I was assured by Mr. 
Marshall hardly ten minutes since, that you 
were too ill to leave your lodgings at Ches- 
hunt.”’ 

“My lodgings at Cheshunt!" echoed the 
mystified girl. 

‘Yes. Upon my word, there is some strange 
mystery here. Come with me; we will seek 
Mr. Marshall at once.’’ 

During that brief dialogue, a dreadful suspi- 
cion was flashing through my brain; and with 
a look and gesture, supplicatory of silence, to 
Julia Curtis, 1 hurried away to Fenchurch 
Street. The crossings and crowds hindered me ; 
but at length I burst, panting and breathless, 
into the office. Mr. Marshall was still there, 
and standing with his back to the fire. 

‘““What has happened?’’ he exclaimed, be- 
fore I could speak. 

“IT do not know. Mr. Willesden has met 
with Julia Curtis; they will be here imme- 
diately.’’ 

He started as if shot, and grasped the man- 
tel-piece for support. 

“Here they are,’’ I wildly exclaimed, and 
rushed out into the warehouse to meet and 
whisper a warning-word to the young woman, 
who, I felt, would not, for the world’s wealth, 
betray her father knowingly. 

I snatched her away, as it were, from Mr. 
Willesden’s arms, and in a few brief sentences 
intimated the purport of my fears and suspi- 

















Here she 


| cions. She replied by an assuring pressure of 


her hand. “He is saved,’’ I mentally ejacula- 
ted; and looking up at the moment, I saw Mr. 
Marshall’s white face at the office-window, look- 


| ing into the warehouse—a ghastly face, and in- 


affidavit, and I certainly saw no bribe given,) | *@@tly withdrawn. 


which, of course, established a clear act of | 


bankruptcy; and Mr. Jay sent me notice that | 
if he was not paid by four o’clock on the fol- | 
lowing day, a docket would be struck against | 
Mr. Marshall, without further notice. 
I went to Mr. Jay, but he was deaf to remon- | 
strances—though, if he had been treated with 
the same harshness about two years previous- | 
ly, he would not have been the big man he | 
then was—and I took my way to Stamford | 
Hill to warn my unhappy principal of the fatal | 


turn that, through his own folly, affairs had | 
taken. 


| 
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I hastened forward with Julia Curtis, pre- 
ceding Mr. Willesden, and exclaiming aloud : 

“‘All right—all right! Mr. Marshall, Miss 
Cartis presents her respects to you."’ 

Mr. Marshall was standing with his hands 
resting upon a table in front of him, in a rigid, 
upright posture, and a mocking expression 
seemed to glitter in his eyes, and play about 
his lips. He spoke not—moved not, nor did 
either of us for a few moments; and then Julia 
Curtis sprang towards him, screaming, “ Pa- 
ther!—<dear father!’’ The unfortunate man 
feebly strove to remove her clasping arms, mur. 
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maured ‘Tthought—his wife's 
fell forward on the table. 

Help, wiftly as it came, arrived too late; 
John Marshall was dead! 

I have but afew words to add. Mr. Mar 
shall had recefved the cheque for and on be- 
half of Julia Curtis, whose name was signed to 
the receipt which he had gtven to Mr. Willes- 
den. The money was part of what she was en- 
titled to under the will of Robert Curtis, de- 
ceased; and Mr. Marshall had represented 
that, at that particular moment, such « sum 
would be of great service to her. He, of course, 
believed that Julia Curtis was drowned, and 
must, I think, have intended to return Mr. 
Willesden the money at some future period. 
Possibly, however, in the harassed and con- 
fused state of his mind, he only knew that such 
a sum would for the time save him. 

lis secret was faithfally kept; the three red 
acceptances were quietly obtained and de- 
stroyed, and the business was disposed of 
much more advantageously than | expected. 
One word more; the Coroner’s inquest, guided 
by the confident dictum of the medical gentle 
man who attended Mr. Marshall for the four 


or five weeks previous to his decease, that he 
had died of disease of the heart, did not think 
a post-mortem examination of the body was re- 
quired, and returned a verdict of Natural Death. 
My own conviction does not harmonise with 
that verdict. 


Frayxuy Iysrrtots Exuisrriox.— the 
articles on exhibition we may specially allude 
to the following ;— 

Among the most interesting and successful 
machines is the Triumph Corn Sheller, patent- 
ed by Mr. A. B. Davis, of our city. The ma- 
chine operates on an entirely novel principle, 
and is so constructed and arranged that the 
whole power required in driving is expended in 
simply separating the kernels from the cob, 
without any grinding or tearing of the latter. 
The ears of corn are fed to the machine with an 
ordinary shovel, the stripped cobs out 
at the rear of the aa ay oa kernels 
fall through the grating a separate rece 
tacle, thus avoiding the necessity of the addi. 
tional and tedious process of sifting, required 
in other Corn Shellers. We have seldom wit- 
nessed the operations of wre en with 
more pleasure than we have this Triumph Corn 
Sheller, and as a Philadelphia invention feel in 
it a natural city pride. 

A space of more than interest, is 
occupied by an assortment of hollow-ware from 
Messrs. Stuart & Peterson’s Spring Garden 
stone and hollow. ware foundry, Willow street 
above Thirteenth, where are manufactur 
enameled, tinned, and plain hollow-ware, tea- 
kettles, cauldrons, wash-kettles, stone ware, 
copying-presses, tea and counter scales, and a 
variety of other articles suitable for the hard- 
ware trade. The articles exhibited by these 
gentlemen are of a most beautiful aud attrac- 
tive kind—each _ of ware being turned and 
finished by hand. The porcelained article is 
particularly fine, and being enameled upon a 
smooth, instead of a rough surface, as most of 
this article of American manufacture is, ren- 
ders it more durable, handsome, and available 
in every respect. This ware must soon dis 
the more cumbrous stone ware, as well as 
superse le the English article, which has here- 
tofore supplied the market. 

On the same floor will be found the collec- 
tion of gum elastic coated sheet iron of Messrs. 
W. Butcher & Son, Nos. 36 and 38 North 
Twelfth street. The article termed ‘‘ American 
gum elastic impregnated sheet roofing iron,” 
is made by subjecting the metal to a chemical 
process, (in which no acid is used,) in so com- 
plete and thorough a manner that the pores of 
the iron are opened when it is immersed in a 
bath of dissolved India rubber. After being 
taken out, it is placed in a suitable room for 
drying, and in a few hours is ready for use— 
the surface being perfectly coated or enamel- 
ed. When thus pre it can be worked 
into any shape or form, without cracking or 
breaking, and the coating will stand the test 
of the most powerful acid. The article is ex- 
tensively used for roofing depots, bridges, 
store-houses, dwellings, etc., in all parts of the 
United States, and seems to be rapidly oe 
the place of tin and other metals used for suc 
purposes. The exhibitors have kindly con- 
sented to roof the boiler covering for the Frank- 
lin Institute in which its qualities can be 
satisfactorily seen and tested. 


Two Weexs Larter From 
Mittioy anp A Harr w Specrs.—Ixpian Ovt- 
rnaces.-—News From Frazer Rrver.—The 
steamer St. Louis, from Aspinwall with Cali- 
fornia advices to the 5th ult., and $1,473,000 
in treasure, arrived at New York on the 28th. 

The Humboldt Telegraph had been completed 
from Placerville to the first summit of the 
Sierra Nevada. 

The official majority of Baldwin, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Judge of the Supreme 
Court, at the recent election was 8,397. 

A vein of valuable red chalk had been found 
in a gold canon in Sierra county. Gold, silver, 
and copper had been found in the mountains 
of Los Angelos. 

Large numbers of Indians had made their 
appearance on the Mohave, causing great 
alarm at San Bernardin. They had attacked 
and wounded several Americans, and stolen a 
number of cattle. 

The Bensley Water Company are now sup- 
plying a large portion of San Francisco coun- 
Y with water from Labos Creek. The aque- 

uct was engelt of supplying a city four times 
as large as eansions. " , 

Upwards of six hundred returned adven- 
turers from Frazer River have landed at San 
Francisco. 

Money continued easy, and loans were abun- 
dant at 1} tne cent. 

Orvoos.—The Los Angelos Vineyard of the 
2nd ult., contains an account of a battle at 
Four Lakes, Oregon, on the Ist of September, 
between three hundred troops, under Colonel 
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| room. 


the mediation of a 


had 
| tri er epate with Fortagal, 
street last week. Francis A. Gouldy, a young oat Vids solution of the difficulty was eon- 


man t years old, literally butchered the cortain 
family, undoubtedly killing his father and one | “— Bank of Prance lest seventeen hundred 
servant girl, inflicting injuries which may prove | thousand pounds sterling, in bullion, during the 
fatal to stepmother, two brothers, and an- | month. 
other servant girl, and crowning the territle| The Bank of England's ballion, decreased 
crime with self-murder. | £29,000 during the week. 
The family consisted of Francis Goukdy, Jane | The free im of breadstuffs into Por- 
A., his second wife, three sons, Francis A.. the | tugal is to be permitted. 
homicide, Nathan, fourteen years old, Charles The Spanish and 
Wesley, five years old, a daughter, Mary Eliza, | assassinated at Tetuan, 
fifteen, two small children, two and four years | measures were 4 
old, and — servant girls, Elizabeth Carr and | ed they would sy, satisfaction. 
oanna y. | The details of the 
It appears that the young man Francis had 
contracted some habiis which displeased his | 
father. He was out too late at night and want- | at Shanghai. . , 
ed too much . His father refused to| The Germantown was in Canton River; 
give him a night-key, but would get up and let | Mississippi and Powhatan were at Japan. 
him in when he came home of nights, and per- 
haps rebuke him for his unseasonable hours.— ! state that the disarmed troops at Mooltan 


Morocco. Ene 


8 the town. Commissioner Reed remain- 


took a bank-book from his father’s drawer, | rious successes over fugitive rebels are also re- 
which the old tleman pronounced no better | ported. 
than stealing. oie Phe race for the Czsarowitch Handicap was 
Whatever the provocation or cause, Frank won by ‘Rocket’? by a head. ‘‘ Prioress’’ 
went home about ten o'clock last night. The and ‘ Beaver’’ ran a dead heat for the se- 
family had retired, with the exception of the | cond place. 
father, who was sitting in a frout room on the | The iron trade at Birmingham has greatly 
second floor. His wife was in bed in the room improved, buyers being numerous. The prices 
adjoining in the rear, and the two sma)! chil- | were firmly maintained. 
dren were in a crib in the room with their The officers and crew of the burnt steamer 
mother Austria publish a card in the Liverpool papers, 
claiming that they did everything possible 
during the calamity, and that the captain did 
the same, 


Mrs. Gouldy“says that as Frank came in, she 
was just retiring. and he said to her, ‘‘ Why, 
mother, are youup yet?’ ‘Yes, Prank,”’ was 
the reply, ‘‘Iam up yet.’’ He then passed 
into the room where Mr. Gouldy was, and she 
heard some unpleasant words pass between the 
two, and finally heard a heavy fall on the floor. 
She had just got into bed, and thought to her- 
self, ‘‘Is it possible Frank has struck his fa- 
ther?’’ and at that moment Frank came into 
her room, partially raised the netting from 
around the bed, and dealt her a heavy blow on 
the head with a hatchet. She screamed and 
sprang up, and he repeated the blow twice, 
when she fell heavily to the floor, breaking 
down the netting as sbe fell. 

The murderer then passed through the hall 
| bed-room where his two brothers slept. They 
|had both got up, bearing the noise, and he 
| struck each a murderous blow on the head 
| with the same hatchet he had used upon his 
| father and mother. He left them both pros- 
| trate and covered with blood, and passed on to 
| the stairs and ascended to the third floor. 

The apartments on the third floor were occu- 
pied by himself, his sister Mary, and the two 
| servants. The servants hag, heard the noise, 
and were in the hall of the upper floor as he 
| went upstairs. He immediately attacked them ly pablished,) by the British, is untrue. 
| with the same fatal hatchet, prostrating each A nugget of gold weighing twenty-one hun- 
| with a frightful blow upon the head. dred ounces, was exhibited at Melbourne, Aus- 
| Mary, hearing the struggles and screams of | tralia. 
| the servants, opened the door, and looking out, | —Livenpoot, Oct. 15.—Cotton.—There has been 
saw the girls covered with blood, but did not | a slight decline in all qualities, but chiefly on 
| recognize her brother. Believing it to be a bur- | fine and inferior qualities. 
glar, she locked her door and remained in her| Breadstuffs are dull. Provisions quiet. 


There has been no reduction in the Bank 
rates which remained at 3 per cent., although 
|} in open market, the minimum price was 2} 
per cent. Great dissatisfaction prevailed in 
consequence. 


the month, increased upward of a million an 
a quarter sterling. 

e panic prevailing on the Vienna 'Change 
is owing to the fears of speculators of an ap- 


It is reported that Austria will demand ex- 


mentation of the French forces at Rome. 
Another sad affair had occurred near Jerusa- 
lem about a fortnight since. An English lady, 
spending the summer in tents with the family 
of Mr. Finn, the English Consul, started to go 
alone to Jerusalem. Nothing was heard of her 
till a few days after, when her body was found 
by the roadside, bearing marks of vilest abuse, 
and torn by wild beasts. The matter is being 
examined into. All the sheikhs (or petty rulers) 
of the vicinity have been imprisoned. Some 





saw two fellaheen (the lowest class of tillers of 
| the soil) with her. 

It was reported that the account of the sack- 
| ing of Manton (not Canton, China, as previous- 





Had she known it was her brother, she | 
would have rushed out, in which case she | 
would probably have been murdered. 

After committing this series of atrocious 
crimes, it is believed the homicide went down 
stairs, puiled off his boots and coat, and donned 
slippers and morning gown, in which costume 
he returned to his room. 

But Mary, meantime, had not been idle. She 
had raised her window and cried ‘“‘ murder !”’ 
And officers Morehouse and Hull, of the Twen- 
tieth Ward Police, who were standing on the 
corner of Ninth Avenue and Thirty-first street, 
heard her cries, her room being in the rear of 
the house. 


They immediately went to the house, but the 
door was locked, which delayed their entrance 
for some time ; but they succeeded with some 
labor in forcing the door. 

It is probable that Frank heard them, and 
found that he was detected. Be this as it may, 
before they found him he took a three-shooter, 
which was heavily loaded, and, placing the 
muzzle to the head, fired. The ball entered 
above the right ear, and passed out just over 
the left eye, causing instantaneous death. 

The aiarm having been given, the neighbors 
rushed to the spot, and beheld a scene of blood 
and horror painful to describe. 

The father lay upon the floor entirely uncon- 
scious with his face and head bathed in blood. 
In the next room the mother lay helpless, and 
in the hall bed- room the two boys were pros- 
trate, and one of them senseless, and in the 
- hall the two servants lay also covered 
with blood, one of them tossing her arms in 
delirium ; while the author of the appalling 
tragedy lay lifeless on the floor of his own 
— still grasping the fatal pistol in his right | 

and. 

The two small children and Mary were the 
only ones unharmed. As the affrighted neigh- 
bors passed through the room in which the crib 
was, the little girl, two years old, sprang up | 
and said pleasantly, ‘‘I am not hurt.”’ 

The carpets and furniture in every room | 
through which the murderer had passed, were 
stained with blood. 

Mr. Gouldy is about fifty years of age. He | 
is a trustee in the Methodist Church, of which 
the Rev. Mr. Crawford, the man who was shot 
at in his pulpit by an insane man, a week ago 
last Sunday evening, is pastor. He was for- 
merly a lumber merchant, and had retired 
from business with an ample fortune. He was 
esteemed by his church as an exemplary Chris- 
tian, and by all who knew him, as an up- 
right and honorable citizen. His wife and 
daughter, we believe, are also members of the 
same church. 

Frank, the murderer, was awakened by the 
revival last winter, and joined the church on 

robation, or ‘‘ on trial,’’ as it is more general- yes se P s 
Fy euited, ut. be sam apparently lost all in- | je Tue Reuse Passion.—In the last ill- 
terest in religion, and returned to the habits | ness of George Coleman, the doctor being late 
which his father hoped he had renounced for- | in an appointment, apologised to his patient, 
ever. It is said his father has urged him to saying that he had been called in to see a 
attend family prayer in the evening, but that; ~ one ae 
he has of late refused todo so. But Frank is | ™82 who had fallen down awell. ‘‘ Did he kick 

| the bucket, doctor ?’’ groaned out poor George. 


J Nera ror Poor Mey.—It costs a deal of 
money to be rich, aud it is a question if so 
much is worth so little? After all, is wealth 
worth the cost, first in acquiring it, next in 
supporting it, and lastly, in bearing up under 
it when you have lost it ’—Punch. 


a word too vulgar for refined ears, defines it 
thus: ‘‘To insert nutritious pabulum into the 
denticulated orifice below the nasal protuber- 
ance, which, being masticated, perigrinates 
through the cartiliginous cavities of the larynx, 
and is finally domiciliated in the receptacle for 
digestible particles.”’ 
Beware of desperate steps. The darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away. 
—Cowper. 
Unper the whole heaven there is nothing difficult, 
It is only that men’s minds are not determined. 
—Chinese Proverb. 


je@™ Ax Inposstsurry.—For the Kentucky 
gianteas, eight feet high, to marry above her. 

je The story is told of Plato having de- 
scribed man to be a bird without feathers.— 
Diogenes, the cynic, laid a plucked rooster 
before him, and exclaimed: ‘‘ Behold Plato’s 
man |”’ 


Tae sword may pierce the bearer, 
Stone walls in time may sever ; 
Tis heart alone, 
Worth steel and stone, 
That keeps men free forever ! 


ja Excess of ceremony shows want of breed- 
ing. That civility is best which excludes all 
superfluous formality. 

Deap! With that chill word 

To link our hearts’ best names! For this we pou, 
Our souls upon the dust, nor tremble to adore. 

je@® A \ady wrote upon a window some 
verses intimating her design of never marry- 





| underneath— 


The lady whose resolve these words betoken, 
Wrote them on glass, to show it may be broken. 








Wright, and five hundred Indians. The latter 
were completely routed, with the loss of seven- | 
teen killed and many wounded, The troops | 
sustained no loss whatever. | 

The Oregon State Legislature met at Salem | 
on the 13th of September, and adjourned sine 
die, thas giving upa State organization until | 
—— admitted by Congress. 

Yelazon Smith and L. F. Grover, elected to | 
represent Oregon in Congress, were about leav- | 
ing Portland for Washington. 

Several attempts have been made to set fire 
to Portland. 

Tax Srocxines or tas Hareu.—lIt is well 
known that the Sultan of Turkey has of late 
been in great financial distress. He has even 
felt compelled publicly to allude apologetically 
to the subject of his extravagance. It appears | 
that the harem is a prominent cause of the | 
Sultan’s embarrassments. The expenses of | 
this establishment are enormous and outra- 

as. In fact the poor Saltan is wofully | 
swindled. The Vienna correspondent of the 
London Times states that for the stockings 
alone, which are provided in that city for the 
harem, it has been discovered that more than 
thirty times the ordinary price has been 
charged and paid. Uneasy rests the head 
that wears a crown and keeps a harem.— 
Boston Courier. 

pa Sweep first before your own door, ere 
eeewe before your neighbor’s.—Frederika 


p@ Suspicion is the virtue of a coward.— 
Herbert. 


| ther’s fortune, and finding that he had not suc- 


spoken of by former acquaintances as a ‘‘ good 
fellow.’” They say he was never regarded as a g#- The Bayeiya chief, Polami, visited us 
while eating. I gave him a piece of bread 


bad young man, although he was rather wild. | 
and preserved apricot; and as he seemed to 


Others say that the family feared his habits 
would lead him to some desperate act. 

It is, of course, impossible to conceive any | relish it much, I asked him if he had any food 
adequate motive for this wholesale and horrid | equal to that in his country. ‘Ah!’ said 
butchery. Two theories are presented: one, Fe : hi ” AsI 
that he killed his father for the fancied injuries | he, ‘‘ did you ever taste any white ants? As 
he had received at his hands, and frenzied by | never had, he replied, ‘‘ Well, if you had, you 
the bloody deed, killed all that came in his | never could have desired to eat anything bet- 
way. Another is, that he intended to leave no Saat Magli, iieniinen 
witnesses of his crime and no heirs to his fa- | “°" , aes 
Tuere are tones which will haunt us, though 

lonely 

Our paths be o'er mountain and sea, 

There are looks that will part from us only 

When memory ceases te be. 


ceeded either in destroying the whole family or | 
in concealing the evidenves of his guilt, killed 
himself as soon as he heard the officers enter. 

The latest reports from the Gouldy family 
favor the belief that the old gentleman will 
survive his injuries. His mind is said to wan- 
der very much, and he talks incoherently about 
some difficulty with ‘‘ Frank,’’ but he appears 
totally unconscious of the death of his son, or 
the condition of the rest of the family. 

The two servant girls and the others are in 
about the same condition as they were yester- 
day. The physicians fear that if inflammation 
sets in, it will be impossible to save any of the 
wounded. 


There are hopes which our burdens can lighten, 
Though toilsome and steep be the way, 
And dreams that like moonlight can brighten, 
With a light that is clearer than day. 
—Praed. 
ja Covrace or Opey Ain PREACHERS.— 
‘‘Ten thousand men,’’ says Isaac Taylor, in 
his Wesley and Methodism, ‘‘ might more easi- 
ly be found who would confront a battery, 
than two who, with the sensitiveness of educa- 
tion about them, could mount a table by the 
roadside, give out a psalm, and gather a 
crowd !’’ 


As Agpiat Saip.—Mr. John La Mountain, of 
Troy, New York, professes to have discovered 
a motive power, requiring neither fire nor wa- 
ter to feed it, for navigating the air, aa es 
poses to build an rial ship, to start from Troy 
next spring, cross the Atlantic ocean, and land 
in London or Paris, as may be agreed upon, 
provided the sum of $2,5() shall be raised to 

| Pay expenses. 


Boarp or Heatra.—The number of deaths 
during the past week in this city was 140— 
, Adults 68, and children 72. 


to be taken, and it was expect. | 
Chine news show that the | St A . Ras ~o _— 
, Briti ed the forts of Axamter, but rnal machine, placed on wheels, and made | « 
a. oana _ far lighter and far more manageable than a | 
| light brass nine-peunder. 
the pes 
} as a rifled cannon, divided into twenty-five per- | - 
Bombay advices to the 2th of September, | tions, as destructive as grape or cannister shot | 


It is stated also that Frank, as he was called, | mutinied, and were nearly exterminated. Va- | 


The discounts of the Bank of France, —— 


— resumption of cash payments by the | 


planations from the Pope respecting the aug- | 


natives who have been examined say that they | 


| 


jng. A gentleman wrote the following lines | 


A New Weraros or Derexce.—The London 
Daily News, after a hasty sketch of modern 
improvemerts in various kinds of arms, de- 


scribes a new weapon invented by Charles 
' Shaw. 


It says : 

Seeing that we cannot rifle our cannon, be- 
eause of the massa of metal we have to deal 
with, Sir Charles Shaw—the author of the in- 


proposes to divide our cannon itself as well as 
the shot. He replaces the field-piece, cannon 
er howitzer, by a row of rifle barrels, twenty- 
five in number. These are accurately placed 
on the same level, each barrel diverging slight- 


French Vice Consuls were | by from the central one, so that the volley of | 
| rifle bullets 


a width of about five yards at a distance of 
| eight hundred yards. 
battery is indeed a reproduction of Fieschi’s 


This implement may therefore be regarded 


| tended as far as the rifle can reach. Conceive 
a battery of horse artillery with four of Sir C. 
Shaw’s infernal machines substituted for their 
gans. What battery of field artillery, what 
| troop of horse, what battalion of infantry could 

withstand their deadly shower of Minie balls? 
| The cannon or howitzer requires nine men at 


vention which we now proceed to describe— | 


i 


| 
| 


} 


discharged by the barrels will cover | warp 


' 
} 


' 


ee 
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PERSONS ADVANCED IN LIFE, 


And feelimg the hand of Time weighing heavily | 


upon them, with all its attendant ills, will find in 
the use of Hooflani’s German Bitters, an Elixir 
that will instil new life into their veins; restore, in 
& measure, the energy and ardor of more youthful | 
days; build up their shrunken forms, and give 
health and energy to their remaining years. 

Ask for Hoofland’s German Bitters, prepared 
by Dr. C. M. Jackson, 418 Arch Street, ila- 
delphia. They are sold by druggists and storekeep- 
ers in every town and village in the United States, | 
Canadas, West Indies, and Sowth America at 75 
cents per bottle. 


| middling at $3,50. 
_ balers have been within the range of the same 


“4 
~ 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE , 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS§ 
BREA DSTUFFS—There bas been no activity 
the Flour market this week, the demand both 
exportand home consumption being of an extreme 
ly limited character, and prices have fe 
bayers. The sales for shipment reach only 
bbls at $5,124 P bbi for good superfine, at 
figure it is freely offered; $5,374) for extra, 
$5.75 up to $6,75 B bbl for extra 
incl ading 3000 bbis on private terms, and 100 
The sales to the retailers 


| quotations. The receipts are liberal, and the stock 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, SILVER axp PLATED 


—First class goods constantly on hand. 


: 2 mace = | The subscriber paying cash for every article is en- 
Sir Charles Shaw's rifle | abled to sell goods at very low prices. 


Taos. W. 
srll-18t 


_ MARRIAGES. 


OG" Marriage notices must always be accom- 


Baty, 622 Market Street, Philada. 





, at five hundred yards, or Sharpnell shell at | panied by a responsible name. 
eight hundred yaris, with its deadly aim ex- | 


On the 18th ultimo, by the Rev. Dr. Blackwood, 
Mr. Davin McKwient, te Miss Mary A. Mac. 
prersoy, both of this city. 

On the 2ist ultimo, by the Rev. J. ¥. Ashton, 
Mr. J. H. Ditxes, to Miss Emwa Grace, both of 
this city. 

On the 19th ultimo, by the Rev. A. P. Cobb, Mr. 


| least to serve it, and it must be dragged by | Groner C. Rickarps, to Miss Saran H. Simon, 
| four or six horses; the rifle battery requires | 


but two men to load it, and one to fire. 
| be fired by one pull of the trigger, or im sec- 


It can | 


both of this city. 
On the 20th ultimo, by the Rev. Clark Loudon, 
Mr. Wittiam Gorpox, to Miss Scsan McCuran, 


tions of twelve barrels at a time, as may be | both of this city. 


expedient. 


InucMantry or A Faturr.—Recently, in the 
| Court of the Lord Mayor of London, a cutler, 

respectably circumstanced, named Robert John- 
ston, was brought up on a summons for ne- 
glecting to provide for his family, when revela- 
tions of his conduct to his sons and daughters 


, One of his daughters had attempted suicide. — 
When rescued and taken before the Lord 
| Mayor, she acknowledged that her father’s un- 


| kindness was the cause of the attempt. On 


_ the death of his wife, he had notified his chil- 


| 


| 


On the 20th ultimo, by the Rev. J. H. Kennard, 
I. T. Bossert, to Maeeiz, daughter of Wm. | 
Goodman, of Germantown 

On the 20th ultimo, by the Rev. John Chambers, 
Tromas Cassipy, to Ametia K. daughter of Wm. 
Windle, Esq. both of this city. 

On the 18th ultimo, by John G. Wilson, V. D. M. 
Mr. Wituiam CLoturer, to Miss Ertzapeta Bavp- 


| win, both of this city. 
were made of the most revolting character.— | , : 


On the 27th of Aug. by the Rev. A. C. Cookman, 
Mr. Isaac J. Brown, to Miss Kare C. Borer, 


| both of this city. 


| dren that if they continued in his house, they | 


‘must pay rent; had refused to acknowledge 


them or provide for them in any way, and had | : aa 
. panied by a responsible name. 


repeatedly told the daughters to go upon the 
streets, andthe boys to steal for a living.— 


Yet he was able to maintain them. When his | 


_ daughter, who was injured for life in her suivi- | 46 years. 


dal attempt, was before the Mayor he refused 


to comply with a message for his attendance, | sannah Mitchell, aged 21 years. 


and manifested the most callous indifference to 
her fate. The Lord Mayor, after reprimanding 
him severely and regretting that he could not 
more severely punish him, sent him to prison 
fora month, and ordered that he should be 
compelled to maintain his children. 


A Freak or Natvre.—Mr. Vestal yesterday 


| requested us to go to the Commercial Hotel to 


see a rare /usus nature. He has a girl who has 
four legs and feet, and two heads, four arms, 


and the upper part of two bodies, perfectly | 


formed, with the exception that the heart of 


| one of these bodies is in the right side instead | 


of the left, but though it is donbtful as to its 


heads, arms and legs, yet in its spinal and | 


_ pelvis arrangements it is one. Its two heads 


are Very intelligent, and answer and sing to- | 


gether. In answering questions asked by any 
one, both answer together, and in the same 


| 
| 


answers differently. 


the most convenient. In eating, she uses 


is but one set of digestive organs. 
| more wonderful than the 
| they were two persons joined together by 
| @ membrane. 


| zette. 


PENNSYLVANIA Exection.—The vote for mem- 


bers of Congress in the whole State, foots up as | 


follows :— 


Opposition 

| Reg. Democrats 
Anti-Lec. do. 
Anti-Tax 

Straight American 


190,193 
146,038 
29,417 
3,903 
386 


JOHN 0. MEAD & SONS, corner of Ninth and 
Chestnut Streets, have just completed a great im- 


ean be placed on stoves and fires to boil tea and 
coffee. They are of their own manufacture, rich- 
ly chased, and warranted of the finest quality. J. 
0. M. & Sons have also on hand most superior 
Waiters, Castors, Knives, Forks, Spoons, Meat 
| and Vegetable Dishes, Goblets, Communion Sets, 
| &c., and every article in Silver Plated Ware war- 
| ranted of the best quality. 


PERRY DAVIS’S PAIN KILLER.—This un- 
paralleled preparation is receiving more testimo- 
| nials of its wonderful efficacy in removing pains, 
| than any other medicine ever offered to the public. 





| And these testimonials come from persons of every 


degree of intelligence, and every rank of life. Sold 
by druggists. 


THE TRUE REMEDY FOR DYSPEPSIA AND 
INDIGESTION.—It is acknowledged on all hands 


| that the Oxygenated Bitters is the true remedy for 


these complaints. They are free fron. alcohol, 
and contain, judiciously combined with hygenic 
substances, oxygen, the chief vital element. 


“HAVE YOU A SLIGHT COLD, A COUGH, 
or pain in your breast’’’ This is a simple question; 
so simple that the reader may feel inclined to pass 
it by without answering it or even reading this 
article. Now we earnestly, but respectfully ask 
| you to do both. Many of our most important 

duties are small, depending on things which in 
themselves alone considered are trifles, but taken 
in connection with their consequences, lead to 
mighty results. What consequences daily ensue 
from what is called ‘‘a neglected cold or ccugh?’’ 


| words, or, if different questions are asked, each | 
d In walking, the girl uses | 
| two or four legs, whichever happens to be | 


both mouths, though it is supposed that one | 
‘would answer the purpose as well, as there | 
I A boarding-school Miss, deeming ‘‘eat’’ | , _ Tt is | 
Siamese Twins—— 


This girl is two persons with | 
| one body—duality in unity.—-Cincinnati Ga- | 


provement in Tea and Coffee Sets, whereby they | 





| US6 prt, 1856 
ia) “ "62 


Phiiaé pr ct, old 
. = “* new 





Go into yonder chamber and see how anxiously | 


that mother watches her darlingson. The disease 
which might have been arrested in its incipient 
stage, has been permitted to riot, until it has fast- 
ened its fangs deepin his system. Still, none of 
the symptoms are decidedly against hope; the suf- 


| 


ferer’s constitution has not been weakened by in- | 


temperance, by irregularity of any kind, or by any 
previous attacks; so the chance of recovery is in 
his favor. He still sinks; but all maladies have 


their crisis, and she thinks every night that surely | Rum 


he will be better to-morrow. With what tender 
solicitude does she minister to the wants of his sick 
bed. How she watches his looks, and anticipates 
every wish of his heart. Day after day passes, and 
her hopes wax fainter and fainter. Every look of 
the attending physician is watched with an agony 
that has left its print upon her pallid cheek. 


At | 


last the features of her son assume the rigid and | 
sunken aspect of death, and she cannot mistake | 


the dim glare of the eye, before it shuts in ever- 
lasting rest. He breathes his last upon that fond- 
est of all fond bosoms—a mother’s—and the strong- 


est tie that bound her heart to earth seems snapt | 


in twain. Is this fancy, or is it fact? Fact, we 


answer, startling fact; and yet, in thousands of | 


cases these lamentable results might be prevented 
by the use of JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT, which 
may be obtained of Dr. D. Jayne & Son, Phiiadel- 
phia, or of their agents throughout the U. States. 


FEMALE BEAUTY depends not alone on regu- 
larity of features and symmetry ofform, but much 
upon the color of the hair. The curling ringlet 

‘‘Hath none its charm to own;”’ 
if red, but color it black or brown, and 
‘‘Man to its power will bow.” 

You who are so unfortunate as to have red hair, 
should use Jayne's Liquid Dye, which is acknow- 
ledged to be the best in use, producing a more na- 
tural color and free from the metalic lustre so com- 
mon to most liquid dyes 

This Hair Dye is prepared only by Dr. D. Jayne 
& Son, Philadelphia, and can be had of their agents 
throughout the country. oct23-3t 


| Haubut, b 


DEATHS. 


OG” Notices of Deaths must always be accom- 


, | 
On the 25th ultimo, Mrs. Saran Cripanp, aged | 
! 


On the 22d ultimo, James, son of Geo. and Su- | 


of | 


On the 24th ultimo, Estuer CoL_we tt, wife 
Henry Lippen, aged 48 years. 

On the 22d ultimo, Roperr G. Parrersoy, aged | 
51 years. 
On the 23d ultimo, Jonny Birp, aged 30 years. | 
On the 23d ultimo, Mr. Jonn Gitt, aged 52. 

On the 23d ultimo, Mrs. Mary ALsBrRiaut, aged 
years. 
On the 24th ultimo, Mrs. Carouine, wife of Ja- | 
cob Barwig, aged 22 years. 

On the 26th ultimo, Martna CAmMpBELI, aged | 
25 years. 

On the 25th ultimo, Cuarces J. Gunacan, aged | 
32 years. 

On the 25th ultimo, Mrs. Saran Foster, aged | 
63 years. | 

On the 26th ultimo, MAnrtna, relict of the late | 
Albert Coffin, aged 81 years. 

On the 25th ultimo, Miss Racnew A. Bonn, aged 
25 years. 

On the 24th ultimo, Mrs. Many Waarrts, aged 
41 years. 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 
CoRRECTED FOR THE SaturDAY Eventne Post, 
BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 39 South Third Street. 

The following were the closing quotations for Stocks 


on Saturday last. The market closing dull. 


Bid. Acten | Bid. Asked. 
LOANS, \apemmee > Naren & 
Pennsylvania RR 

lst mort bonds 
2nd “ “ 


“ “ 67 
se 68 113 
“ 5 * coupon "74sl04: 
1023 
1054 
84 
65 


102 
904 91 


stoc 
Interest off 43}; — 
Cam & Amboy 6 
pr ct bonds 1864 89} 90 
stock — 1s 
Reading R R 6 - 
91 


“ 5 “ 
Pitts 6 pr ct 
* 6 coupon 
All’gy City 6 pret 54 
bat County “ 
51 


R R issue 
* County 6 pr ct 
Penn RR issue 82 
Penn 6 pret 924 
“8 ** coupon 95 
“ 5 7) ‘ 
Tenn 6 pret 91 
5 “ coupon 80 
Kentucky 6 pret 104 
874 


p11Blrtoaer 


pr ct bonds '70 
morté6’s ‘44 
ity “ 88 


vs 
= 
te 


stock 26 
Lehigh Valiey R R 

mort 6 pr ct 89} 

stock 
Phila, Wil & Bait 

stock 

6 pretioan’60 i101, — 
Ches Val RR 78 36 
Tioga RR 75 88 
Will’ms & Elmira 

7's lst mort 

2d “ 


= 


> 


Missouri 6 “ 
Ohio 6 “* 1836 108, 
N Carolina 6 pret 95. 
Virginia. 6 * i 
Indiana State 5 pr ct 89 
Cal, State 7 pr ct 
new bonds 
N Y Cit Spr ot 110 
BANK STOCKS, &c. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
North America 140 
Phiade phia 1204 
Far & Mec 59} 
Commercial § 
N Liberty 
Mechanics 
Southwark 
P Township 
Kensington 
Girard 
W estern 
Man & Mech 
Commerce 
Tradesinan’s 
City 
Conso idation 
Commonwea'th 
Corn Exchange 
Germantown 
Pittsburg, Pittsb’g 
Exchange “* 
Kentucky Ky. 
Northern oe 
Louisville es 109 
Farmers “ 120 
Union, Nash,Tenn 99 
Pianters * 105 
N O Gas Light 124 
Com & R R Bank 
Vicksburg 
Washington Gas 
Light Co 224 
Lehigh Zine 1 
New Creek i 
New Grenada 
N America Ins’noe 134 
N Liberties Gas 2% 
Southwark & Frank- 
ford RR £6 
Bonds 93 


PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS, 
Correctep WEEKLY. 
JONES’ SALOONS, 727 and 729 Arch Street, 


MEATS. 
Beef. 
Roasting rib, # b 


Sir-om steak 


ii LLL 1Sgesei 


stock 
Catawissa 
Beaver Meadow 
stock 
preferred !0 pr ct 38 
North Penna R R 
stock % 
6 pr ct loan 60 
Phi’ Ger & NorRR 
stock 55 
6 prct loan 
Minehill R R 6 pr 
et ioan 
Harand Lan RR 
stoc é 
bonds '83 
L. Schuy!kil R R 
stoc 
Long Island R R 
stock 
bonds 
Erie R R stock 
Hudson River R 
N Y Centra! . 


90 


2182/8312) 1 


g 8 


B11 18S 
i) 
-_- 


. 
ee 


€ 
~ 


} R 
2l4 c 


Michigan Centra) 


Siirti 


“ 
- 
— 


A 
7 
IT linois - i 
higan Southern 
NAL STOCKS AN 
LOANS. 
Sch’ll Nav 6 pr ot 
oan "82 
imp. 6 pr ct 
stock 
preferred 
Lehigh Nav stock 
mort 6 pr ct 
scrip ** 
Morris Conso’d 
referred 
Ches & De! 
bonds 
Union 
bonds 
Sus & Tidewater 
bonds 1878 


2 

9 
16 
34 
By 
a4 
87 
24 


| SEN 


57k 
% 
54 Mic 
117 CA 
120 


— 
x 


vb 


t 69 
64 - 
9 9 
17 17) 
51 2 
9 954 
S04 Slt 
“4 «6441 
106 110 
354 45 
7% #679 
4 
37 
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3 
35 
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— on 


Mutton. 
| Leg, Loin, Chop, Ib9 alo 
Breast and Neck Gin 8 
Young Lamb, whole $3 a34 
W hove carcase sad 
| ea. 
| Fore quarter, @ b&b 
! Hind - 
Cho 
{| Cutilet 
Sweetbread, each 
Pork. 


14 
16 
ise i2 ald , 

Chuck pieces Ball | 

Yates and nave s } 
corned 

Tongues, smoked 

Leg, each 

Spin 

Kidney 

Live 


? bs) 
Dried Beef, # th 
Lam. 


8 ald 
62 a75 
ilinS74 
20 als 
8 al2e 
3 ad | 

‘6 als |; Young Pigs 
| Sa tand fresh, b 

75 a87\ | Feet, # set 

1,00a1,25 | Tripe, # 

10 al2 , Lard - 

25 a37 | Hams, 8 iced 14 ai5 
| Bo ogna sausages = 16 a20 


1,75 
0 al2 
184a25 
4as 
10 al3 


Fore 
H ind 
Chop, 
Ca ves head, each 


quarter 


| higher. 
| the absence of sales we quote Hams at &o; Sides at 
| T7@B8e, and Shoulders at 6; @6jec. 


| quotations. 





VEGETABLES. | 

i2 | Carrots, dozen 10 | 
Bermuda potatoes, 1 Do do, # bB 6a8 

@ basket 1,25 Com pot’s,@ bus 75a1,00 
Sweet potatoes? bas 75087} | Onions, bus 80 } 
Cabbaces,# bead 3 a6 | Egg p ants, each, 2a10 | 
Squashes, # baskt 37+a62) | Tomatoes, # baskt 50 a62 | 
FRUIT. 

1,00 | Apples @ hf pk 
POULTRY AND GAME, 
Spring Chickens, # Pheasants 

air af? | Partridzes 
Chickens, & pair 75 01,25 | Rai! @ doz 
Teal # pair 62 21,00 | Chickens, # b 
Canvas-Backed 1,75 | Sqb Pig'us, pair 


SHELLFISH. 


Onions # rope 


App es, @ bkt 25 asi | 


1,50 
» | 
23a | 
10 al24 
25 a37 


Oysters (Absecom 
bkt 50 a75 | Terrapins (Ches & 
Do, # M 16,0020 ,00 Del) 9,00 012,00 
Morris River Cove, | Lobsters, B 
#?M 10,00 a12,90 | C.ams,M 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
22 a35 | Blue Fish, & 2 
2a30 i Sait do, b 1 
18 a20 | Mackere 
6 a8 | Sm'kd Herring, bunch 
a6 | Honey, 
124 | Sausage meat # roi! 


2,00a2,50 


Butter, b 


el 
Eggs, doz 
Codfish 
Dry Cod 


sold. 


N ¥ do, &@ bbl, 10,00 13,00 | 


accumulating. 
tidewater this year by the Erie Canal up to this 
date, exceed those of the same period last year by 
nearty 1,000,000 bbls, while the excess of the su 
lies of Wheat amount to nearly 4,006,000 te 4 
tye Flour has been very quiet; sales of 150 bbis 
at $4.37} B bbl. Corn Meal is bat little inquired 
— sales of 600 bbis Pennsylvania at $4,25 B 

] 

GRAIN—The receipts of Wheat during the past 
week have been quite moderate, but prices have 
been unsettled, and at the close we redace our 
quotations 6@s8ec B bus. The sales for the week 
amount to 22,000 bushels, at $1,12 @ bes for or- 
dinary, <— $1,23 for prime Red, and $1,15@ 
1,35 for White, closing at $1,16@1,20 for the 
former description, and $1,18@1,25 for the latter. 
The demand for Rye has fallen off. Sales of 2000 
bashels at 70@75e for new, and S0c for old. Corn 


| was dull early in the week, and prices fell off 2c 


P bus, but since there has been a better demand 
for prime old; and rt of this decline was re- 
covered. Sales of 18,000 bushels at T8@S8le for 
old yellow, including some in store at 76@80c; 
some inferior at 75c; new yellow at 60@68c, ac- 
cording to dryness; and old white at 76e, afloat. 
Oats have been dull. Sales of 12,000 busheis new 
Southern at 41@42c, closing at our lowest quo- 
tations. 

PROVISIONS—There has been but little change 
in the market, the receipts and stocks of all kinds 
being quite limited, and the demand correspond- 
ingly restricted; sales of Mess Pork at $17@17,50, 
cash and short time, now held at $17,75, and 
Prime at $15 @ bbl. Mess Beef sells only in a 
small way for ship stores, at $16@ 16,50, cash. — 
Bacon—There has been a little more inquiry— 
part for the South, and prices are rather firmer.— 
Sales of 100 casks Hams, in lots, at 10@12j¢ for 


| plain and fancy canvassed; Sides at 9@9jic, and 


Shoulders at 7(@7}c, cash and 60 days, now held 
Bulk Meats remain without change. In 


Lard is dull 
at the decline noticed last week, notwithstandi 
the very limited receipts and small stocks on hand 
—sales of bbls at L1@I1}c, and kegs at 12c ® th, 
eash. Butter—There is a fair inquiry at previous 
rates. Solid Packed commands 12@ l4e, and Roll 
15@19¢ @ th, according to quality. 

COTTON—The market continues exceedingly 
quiet, but prices are rather firmer, some holders 
manifesting an indisposition to realize at present 
Sales of 780 bales, chiefly Uplands, 
at llje ® & for inferior, upto 13c BW I, cash, 
for middling fair quality—chiefly of the latter de- 
scription. 

BARK—The receipts of Quercitron Bark have 
been light, and there bas been a fair inquiry.— 
Sales of 110 hhds No 1 at $30 @ ton. Tanners’ 
Bark sells slowly at $11@11,25 ® cord for Chest- 


| nut, and $12,50@14 for Spanish. 


BEESWAX—Good Yellow is in demand at 33e 
P th, cash, at which figure 2000 ths were dispo- 
sed of. 

CANDLES remain without change. City Manu- 
factured Adamantine are selling in lots at 20c ® bh, 
4 and 6 mos, and some of the manufacturers have 
sold considerably ahead. Prices of Sperm and 
Tallow Candles are steady. 

COAL—There has been alittle more activity, 
but less than that which usually characterises the 
market at this season of the year. The receipts 
both by railroad and canal have slightly increased, 
and shipments are going forward more freely to the 
Eastward. 

COFFEE—The attention of the trade has mostly 
been absorbed by an auction sale of 7094 bags 
Rio at 10@12c ® th, 60, 90 days and 4 mos, ave- 
raging $10,80, Sales of 800 bags Rio by private 
contract at 11}@11 jo; 400 bags Laguayra at 1260; 
Triage at 93c, and Java at 14jo ® Bb, on time. 

FEATHERS continue scarce, and good Wes- 
tern are selling in lots at 450 @® th, cash. 

FRUIT—150 bushels dried Apples sold at 7je 
® tb, short time. Peaches range from 100 up to 
18 for unpared and pared, according to quality. 
Cranberries are selling at $11,50@13 @ bbl, and 
Green Apples at from $2,50 up to $5 

HEMP continues canctinal quiet, there being 
very little stock here in which to operate. 

HIDES are held firmly, but there has been very 
little inquiry; about 1400 Caraccas sold on terms 
kept private. 

OPS continue dull, and sell only in a small 
way at 7@8c for old crop, and 15@180 ® b for 
new. 

IRON—There is a better feeling in the market, 
and increased firmness in prices generally. The 
sales comprise about 6000 tons Anthracite at $21, 
20, and 19 ® ton, cash, for the three numbers. A 
small sale of charcoal Blooms was made at $62, 50, 
and 50 tons Billets, on terms kept private. In 
Scotch Pig Iron nothing doing, and prices are en- 
tirely nominal. Bar and Boiler Iron sells as want- 
ed, from store, at previous rates. 

LEAD is held firmly, and the stock is light. 
Sales of 120 pigs Virginia at 53c, and 50 tons Eng- 
lish at 5fc } tb, equal to cash. 

LEATHER is unchanged, with a fair inquiry for 
the better descriptions of Spanish Sole and Slaugh- 
ter. The receipts are increasing. 

LUMBER—The depression which has marked 
the trade for months past still continues, without 
any pay of an improvement for the balance 
of the season. Yellow Pine Sap Boards range 
from $12 to $14,50 ® M feet, according to quali- 
ty. Laths command $1,20@1,35 #% M—the latter 
rate for Bangor. 

MOLASSES has been exceedingly quiet; small 
sales of Cuba Muscovado at 28¢; Porto Rico at 30 
(@35c; some Boston Syrup at 390, on time; 45 
hhds Cuba by auction, at 20@25c, and 95 bbis 
New York Syrup at 26@39c, cash. 

RICE—The demand has been limited, but prices 
are steady. Sales of 300 casks at $3,50@3,62}, 
4 mos. 

SALT—An invoice of Turk’s Island has been 
disposed of on private terms. An import of 6000 
sacks Liverpool Ground, and 3000 sacks Ashton’s 
Fine remains unsold. 

SEEDS—There is more inquiry for Cloverseed, 
and prices are 12}c higher—sales of 2000 bushels 
fair and prime at $3,75@3,87}, and inferior at 
$5,124@5,50 @ 64 ths. Timothy is scarce, and 
taken as fast as it arrives at $2,12} # bushel.— 
Flaxseed has again declined, with sales at $1,64 @ 
bushel. 

SPIRITS—Prices of Brandy and Gin continue 
without change, but the demand is easier. Whis- 
key has declined. Sales of 300 bbls Pennsylvania 
and Ohio at 21@224c; hhds at 21@2lje, and 
drudge at 20(@ 20}. 

SUGAR—The market has been very dull, the 
trade as well as the refiners holding off, and prices 
have declined fully }@jc P th. Sales of 60 hhds 
Cubas at 64@7}e; and some English Island at 60, 
on time. 

TALLOW—tThe demand has been limited for 
both City and Country Rendered, at last week's 


| quotations. 


TOBACCO—There is a steady inquiry for Manu-* 
factured for home consumptive demand, without 
change in prices. Leaf is very dull. 

WOOL—There has been a good inquiry both for 
the supply of the local and eastern manufacturers, 
and with a moderate stock, which is gradually 
becoming reduced; prices continue to have an up- 
ward tendency. Sales of 280,000 ths, ranging 
from 27¢ for unwashed, up to 53c #@ tb, cash, for 
fine. 

NEW YORK MARKETS. 

Oct. 30.—BREADSTUFFS—Flour, 10,000 bbls 
Wheat firm; sales unimportant. Corn quiet; 
17,006 bush sold at 67@68e. Pork dull at $16,87 
@ 16,90 for Mess, and $15,62}@13,87} for Prime. 
Lard steady. Whiskey steady. 


gee Tae Hey-Pecxep Hvssann’s Consora- 
Tion.—The great beauty of a wife is, that if 


| she abuses you herself, she won't let any one 
| else abuse you. 


par Let friendship creep gently to a height 


. | —if it rush to it, it may soon run itself out of 
” sl | breath. — Fuller. 
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We observe that the receipts at — 











night of the 
in 
Lake 


TreMs. 
; —On the 
births were 
C. Kimball, at 


suffering from 
and has been advised to 
and put himself under 


om Inestaxp.—Liverpool papers 

this year of the great in- 

of Irish laborers, who annually cross the 
to in the lish harvest, and 
therefrom the improved condition of the 


sae wey who can now be more t- 

Ee abl: occupied . the culture of their My ae 

' those of their neighbors—than in seeking 
week elsewhere. 

“Tar Crry or Nonoxs.’’—Boston, Massachu- 
setts, is always experimenting in pavements. 
A few years aco they paved Washington Street 
with blocks of wood. This rotted, and they 
laid down an iron pavement. This has not 
suited, and now the whole street is interrupt- 

ed by paviers laying down the old-fashioned 
: e- stones. 
Surer Rare 


(Texas) 
there, three years ago, one hun- 
dred and fifty head of sheep, for which he paid 


« 


tm 6Trxas.—The 


$375. The wool has already paid the original | — 


cost, and he has now $1,800 worth of sheep, 





| MILTON BOULEMET, Mobile, Ala. 


Gonzales | 
ulrer says that a Mr. Fly, residing | 


and has had $500 worth of mutton, in the | 


time. Nota sheep bas died from disease. 
Mvyerenies or tuk Rewiay Covet.—An extra- 
ordinary statement is made in the St. Peters- 


— 


“4s called the “Great Palace,” in that city, the 
skeleton of a woman was found, still covered 


with fragmenta of clothing, which fell to dust | 


_ ed, without its real value to the sex being fully 


being ex to the air. There is not the 


on 
slightest 
. ees a Was, nor why she was closed in the 
1. 

Taiat or Sreaw Piovcens.—A tria! of steam 
ploughs, under the auspices of the State Agri- 
cultural Society, will take place at Decatur, II- 
linois on the 10th of November. 

Tur Patriot and Union states that a gentleman 


barg journals :—In demolishing a wall in the | 
apartments of Hereditary Grand Duke, in what | 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Thirty-five cents a line for the first insertion. 
Thirty cents a line for each subsequent insertion. 
Double Colamn Advertisements—One dollar s 

line for every insertion. 
OF” Payment is required in advance. 
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Periodica! deasiers generally throughout the United 


States have it for sale. | 
] 
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From the National Magazine for October, 1858. 


WOMAN'S BEST FRIEND. 


The Sewing Machine has proved itself a most 
valuable aid to the wife and mother, having the 


| care and education of sons and daughters, and | 


tradition, they add, to show who | 


is too important a subject to be lightly dismiss- 


set forth. There has heretofore been consider- | 
able said on the subject in these pages, and it | 
is quite possible that we might have felt satis- | 
fied with what has been said, had the GROVER & 

BAKER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY been | 


| content with their previous achievements, in ma- | 


passed through Harrisburg on Thursday, 21st | 


ult., who was suffering from a disease which 
he had recently contracted at a large hotel at 
Washington, similar in its symptoms to the 
National Hotel epidemic of 1857. 

A rresu importation of 80 camels, at New Or- 


nufacturing a very excellent machine. They have 
recently, however, introduced a new machine for | 
family sewing, which by far excels anything pre- 
viously brought to public notice. Its merits are 
too great to be slightly overlooked, and we think | 
that no lady will censure us for setting forth the 


| claims of the new GROVER & BAKER Machine | 


leans, is noticedin the Picayune. The animals | 


are to be sent to Texas. 


A Mr. D. G. Raan, of Ohio County, Indiana, | 


se a specimen of corn to the late State 
air 


of that State, with a statement that a | 


field of twenty acres yielded one hundred and 
thirty-six bushels to the acre! The smallest 
yield of any one acre was one hundred and 
two bushels, and one acre produced one hun- 
dred and sixty bushels ! 

» Ohio River Bottom. 
At Albany, a quarrel between some partisans 


of the prize fighters, Morrissey and Heenan, | 


has resulted in one fellow named Turner, stab- 
bing mortally another named Owen Curran. 
Turner was arrested. 
Tue late election in Kansas resulted in a com- 
— triumph of the Free State party. A few 
emocrats were elected to the Legislature. 
Great Britain, which was so brilliantly cele- 
brated a few weeks ago, is evidently a very 
Sunhappy one. At all events, no words have 
: ed between them since the bridal day. 

A Potraior Caew.—The American ship Kala- 
mazoo, Captain Taylor, now at City Point, Vir- 
ginia, with salt and iron from Liverpool, is a 
ayry floating wonder, and illustrates the 

ea of Babel as astoundingly as would a hu- 

‘\man menagerie of all the tame and wild bipeds 
in existence. The Captain is a Quaker from 
Pennsylvania ; his wife is ap Irish woman ; the 
? first mate is an Irishman, thé second a Virginian, 
. the cook a Chinese, the stewardess a ‘‘ Corn- 


wall girl,”’ (married to the cook!) two of the | 


- gailors are Malays, two negroes, one a Manilla 
» Man, and two more Swedes. 

Tus number of passengers on board the ill- 
> fated steamer Austria is shown by the full and 
eorrect list, received by the Ariel, to have 
m four hundred and thirty-one, and of this 

- number three hundred and seventy perished. 
. Mone Castz.—Those gentlemen and ladies 


. im the habit of wearing charms on thei? chaing 


and will start with delight (per 
_ haps) when they learn that the rope which 
surrounded the ring or enclosure in which 
Morrissey and Heenan fought, has been bought 
\ by a distinguished gentleman of Buffalo, and in 
& short time will be cut up, set in gold, silver 
or brass, and sold to all gentlemen and ladies 
who desire a memento of the battle. Those 
portions of it that became bloody during the 
_contest, will of course realize a higher price, 
and probably will be reserved for the New York 
“ »* editorial fraternity. 

Terrie Accment.—On Friday week a young 
girl named Ann Joyce was run over by a train 
upon the Illinois Central track in the following 
Strange manner: She was walking upon the 

* bridge, between the depot and the Round 
House, Chicago, and espied the train approach- 
ing, when it was too late to get out of the way. 
Bhe immediately dropped down, hanging over 

“the water, with one hand upon the rail. The 
train came on, and completely severed her hand 
from her arm, the poor girl falling in the water. 
She was rescued, and conveyed to her friends 
mpon the north side. 

> Lrrrte Apeuive Patti is soon to be married to 
a Cuban gentleman, whose fortune is said to 
amount to three millions of dollars. 


BANK NOTE LIST. 


Correcrep ror Tur Satvroay Evextve Post, 
BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 39 South Third Street. 
Philadelphia, October 3, 1858. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Selvent bks par to } 
Relief notes ¢dis,| Sourm Caneuna. 
Crawford no sale | Solv bks 1 dis 
New Jersey. ALABAMA. 
Selv bks par to } dis | Solv bks 
DELAWARE. MISSISSIPPI. 
Solv bks par to 4 dis! All bks uncertain 
MARYLAND. LOUISIANA. 
Baltimore } dis | Solv bks 
Solv dks } to 3 dis | Outre. 
New York. | Solv bks 
Solvy bks par to } dis! Kewrucey. 
| Solv bks 
INDIANA. 
State bank 
ILuixois. 
Solv bks 
Missovurt. 
| Solv bks 
TENNESSEE. 
| Old banks 
MiIcaigayn. 
| Solv bks 
+ dis | Wisconsix. 
Solv bks 
TEXAS. 
Commercial and Ag- 
ricultural bank, 
Galveston 
CANADA. 
Solv bks 


ORGIA. 


| G 
dis | Solvent ¥anks 1 dis 


1 dis 


MAINE. 
Solv bks } dis | 
New Hampsuaire. | 
Solv bks dis | 
Vermont. 
Solv bks 
ComxectTicurT. 
BSolv bks } dis 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
~wiBolv bks } dis 
Raope Istanp. 
Solv bks 
ViR@inia. 
Solv bks 4 to } dis 
Dist. or Coctumata. 
Solv bke } dis 
Nortu CaRrouina. 
Solv bks } to 14 dis! 


1 dis 


1} dis 
} dis 


2 dis 





A RARE CHANCE 
FOR EMPLOYMENT. 


Persons requiring a light, agreeable and respect 
able employment, by which they can realize from 
$10 to $30 per week, will ascertain full particulars 
by addressing HUTCHINS & CO., 165 Cham 
bers Street, New York City. One postage stamp 
required to pre-pay answers. oct 16-4t 

* PAGES, 12MQ.—-Send 25 cents, in 


916 stamps, to ‘Box No, 39, Lowell, Oneida 
County, New York,'’ with your address, and the 
return mai] wil] bring you a ‘book that is a 
book.’’ It 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


Tuk marriage between Jonathan and Miss | 





1 to 8 dis 


1 dis | 
1 dis | 
1 dis | 


i} dis | 


Lj dis | 





to the favorable consideration of the sex. 


The new GROVER & BAKER Machine makes | 
a new and entirely distinct stitch from any other | 
made by machine—-a patented stitch—- much 
preferred for family sewing, on account of its | 
great beauty, strength, and elasticity. It is | 
without a rival in these particulars, because fa- | 
brics that are sewed by it can be washed and 
ironed without injury tothe seam. If a thread 
should break from any cause, the seam cannot | 
rip, for each stitch is so securely locked as to be 


(Figure 1), to enable the reader to form an idea of | 


Figure 1. 


PURDAY EVEN 


| Causes, grow worse and worse, as re 
| Figure 10. On thiek cloths there is less difficulty | 


| in making a perfect stitch, with the appearance of | 
| gure Il. 


breaks, and the cloth be pulled as in Figure 12, 


| ends of the thread will allow them. 


| ® hand needle, that it may be prevented from 
| Stitch,”’ but itis still a shuttle stitch, whether 


| independent of the remaining stitches for strength. | apen the bevhin. 


The field was on the | We here give drawings, some with the threads loose 


= alae 


8 EO net Nii eee 
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under thread is contained on a bobbin inside of 
the shuttle, which passes through the loop, and to 
complete the seam, is drawn into the centre of the 
fab It requires many conditions to enable an 
operator to do this in all cases, for the thread on 
the under side of the seam will assume the appear- 
ance of the ‘‘mail bag” stitch (Figure 9), and 


Figure 9. 


when this is the case the lower threads may be 
pulled out without trouble. Even when the Ma- 
chine sews perfectly, the sewing will, fom many 





evs 





T, NOVEMBER 


1859. 


GODRY'S LADY'S BOOK 


IN THE ASCENDANT. 





—— 


GREAT LITERARY AND PICTORIAL YEAR. 








Velumes Fifty-Bight and Pifty-Mine 





THE TWENTY-NINTH YEAR. 


presented in POR THIS YEAR WILL ConTAIN 


| 1,200 Pages of Reading Matter; 24 Pagei of Mu- 

sic; 12 Colored containing at least 

| SO Figures; 14 Steel ign a 720 Wood 
by 


Figure 10. 


Engrarings ; 780 Articles "Best Authors 


| Of America. And all these will be given in | 


1859, at prices for which see 


the seam alike upon both sides, as shown in Fi- OUR EXTREMELY LOW CLUB RATES. 


On such material, where the seam is 





Figure 11. THE OLDEST, THE BEST, 


366000690808eee8— | Cheapest Magazine in America. 


not tested by washing and ironing, it may be du- 
rable e for many purposes; bat if the thread 





We have now several new departments. Our 
MUSIC, of which Three Dollars’ worth is given 
every year. GARDENING FOR THE LADIES 
OUR HEALTH DEPARTMENT. HOW TO 
MAKE CHEAP FURNITURE, with Illustrations. 


Figure 12. 





_Conpuct a Hovsze. THE ART OF ORNAMEN. 
| TAL HAIR-WORK, with Engravings. THE 
| HAIR—How to Promote, Preserve, and Keep 


USEFUL, ORNAMENTAL, AND INSTRUCTIVE. | 


THE HOUSEWIFE; or, How to Economizer anp | 


the loops must of necessity draw out, as far as the 
On thin ma- 
terials there is not body enough to permit the 
crossing point to be drawn into the centre, and 
there is no other way of making the seam, than to 
permit the under thread to lie flat on the surface | 
of the cloth, as shown in Figure 9. The thread 
will shrink in washing, and when the material is | 
stretched in ironing, this under thread must break, 
and when it breaks there is no security against | 
ripping. The utmost care is required to be used 
in washing and ironing garments made with the 
shuttle stitch seam, and great care may make it 
quite serviceable on thin fabrics. Every shuttle | 
seam—whether upon thick or upon thin fabrics— 
requires to have the ends carefully fastened with 


ripping. 
There are various methods of making this stitch, 
which is sometimes, for effect, called the ‘* Lock 


made by a reciprocating shuttle or a bobbin anda 
rotating hook; the thread in either case must be 
carefully taken from the original spools and wound 
These bobbins contain very 
limited quantities of thread, and, as the reader | 
must readily perceive, the coarser the thread the 
fewer number of yards the bobbin will eontain. | 
This Shuttle stitch, which we have just descri- | 
bed and illustrated, was as great an advance upon 
the Tambour stitch (which preceded it), as the | 
Grover & Baker stitch was upon the Shuttle stitch. | 





| The Tambour stitch (shown in Figure 13) has been | 


the merits of the stitch. It will be seen that the | 
upper thread is passed through the fabric, and that 
the lower thread is passed both through and | 
around the loop of the upper. Figure 2, exhibits | 


Figure 2 
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the threads more tightly drawn, and will enable 
the reader to judge of the strength of the seam, 
when told that each stitch is twice tied. Figure 
3 shows a small winding thread, lying flat and 


Figure 3. 





close on the under surface of the cloth. The 
whole duty of this under thread is to securely 
fasten the upper, and give elasticity to the 
seam. In stretching it the strain is divided be- 
tween all the stitches, and as each stitch gives or 
yields to the strain, there can be little danger of 
breaking the threads from washing or ironing. Fi- 
gure 4 shows the seam as it appears when drawn up 


Figure 4. 





and finished. The Machine itself finishes the seam, 
without any recourse to the hand-needle to fasten 
the ends; and if, as above represented, there be 
an attempt to pull the two pieces of fabric apart, 
it will be found impossible to do it, without break- 
ing either the threads or the fabric. Another great 
merit of this Machine is that it will sew either 
silk, linen or cotton thread, direct from the spools, 
as purchased from the stores, without any re-wind- 
ing. In other words, the two spools may be put 
upon the Machine, and sewed from them direct, 
and a lady may readily learnto make an entire 
garment without unthreading either needle. We 
do not see why she might not exhaust the threads 
from both spools without re-threading the needles. 

We will attempt a short description of the process 
of making this stitch, with a mere mention of the 
mechanism employed to do it. The upper thread, 
carried by a vertical needle, is passed through the 


~- | 











cloth where it throws out a loop, which is caught | 
by a circular needle carrying a thread one ha/f | 


the size of the upper thread, which is passed | 
| through it and held open until the upper or verti- 
cal needle is again passed down, through both the 


fabric and the loopofthe underthread. This pro- 


| cess is repeated until the seam is finished, the 


lower thread passing through the upper, and the 
upper thread passing through the lower. We mar- 
vel at the ingenuity and simplicity of the mechan- 
ism. It is so simple that a child of ten years can 


| understand and manage it, while its durability will 


bear any test, except ¢ntentional violence. 

An inspection of the stitch cannot fail to impress 
the examiner with its striking resemblance to the 
‘back stitch,’’ so popular among ladies. Figure 
5 shows that in the back stitch the thread is single 


Figure 5. 


on the upper side, while it is double on the under, 


There is no need for describing this stitch, for it is | 


too well known and appreciated. Figure 6 exhibits 


Fiqure 6. 
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Figure 7, shows 





the ee (a side view) of the seam after it 


10 dis | 


is finished. While it is equally strong, it has nei 
ther the beauty nor the elasticity of the Grover 


| & Baker stitch. 


1 dis | 


For a better appreciation ef the excellence of 


| weeks, begins Dec. 24 


2 


| amine them. 


| 
| 


| 
the two threads as they appear on the under surface | 
of the cloth showing that they run in straight lines, | 
parallel with each other, and not winding, as in 


the GROVER & BAKER stitch 


Figure 7. 


| N 


Figure 13. 
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much used in ornamental sewing. It is a mere | 
series of loopings on the under surface of the cloth, | 
after the manner ef the knitting stitch, and not | 
one particle more secure, for if the thread breaks, 
and there be any strain upon the two pieces of 
cloth (as shown in Figure 14), the hoops will ravel 


Figure 14. 


] 


| 
or rip the entire length of the seam. We learn | 
that most of the low priced machines make i 
stitch, which we regard as almost useless for fa- 
mily sewing, and would hesitate long before re- | 
commending our readers to invest money in one of 
them. 
I See Advertisement elsewhere. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
A NEW STYLE. PRICE, $50. 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
18 SUMMER ST., BOSTON. 

730 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
137 BALTIMORE ST., BALTIMORE, 
58 WEST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI 

These Machines sew from two spools, and form a 
seam of unequalled strength, beauty and elastici- 
ty, which will nor rip, even if every foarth stitch 


be cut. They are unquestionably the best in the 
market for family use. 





Co" SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 4 


oct23-13t 


FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE. 


A FIRST CLASS BOARDING SEMI- 
NARY for Ladies and Gentlemen, at Fort Edward, | 
Y., 40 miles north of Albany, by Railroad. 
(iG Superb brick buildings; $161, per Academic 
year, for Board and Tuition. Winter Term of 14 
For Catalogues, or rooms, 
Rev. JOSEPH E. KING, 

Principal 


address 


AMERICAN WATCHES. 

We have new on hand an anor. 
ment of the celebrated American 
Lever Watches. They possess great advantages | 
over the English or Swiss, being less complicated, | 
more durable, and net so liable to get out of order. 
For keeping time they are enrivalled. Persons in 
want of a good Watch are invited to call and ex- 
Also on hand an assortment of Eng- | 
lish and Swiss Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware. | 

CASSIDY & BAIA, 

je5-tf No. 12 South Second St., Philada. | 

cicmimenmniitiiccliantes ; 


SIXTEEN YEARS 


IN THE 


WILDS OF AFRICA, 


1,000 AGENTS WANTED, 

to sell DR. LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS | 
AND EXPLORATIONS daring a residence | 
of Sixteen Years in the Wilds of Africa. This is 8 

work of thrilling adventures and hair-breadth «s- 
capes among savage beasts and more savage men. 
Dr. Livingstone was alone and unaided by any 
white man, travelling with Afriean attendante, 
among different tribes and natieas, all strange te 


| him, and many of them hostile, and altogether | 


the GROVER & BAKER Machine, we will show | 
| what progress had been made in Sewing Machines | 


| prior to their invention. 


The nearest approach 
to making a two-threaded seam by machinery was | 
the crossing of two threads, one on the upper sur- 
face of the cloth, and the other on the under sur- 
face. Figure 8 will show the upper thread carried 


through the fabric, as before described, while the 





forming the most astonishing beok of travels the 
world hasever seen. All our Agente acknowledge 
it is the most salable book published. The most 
liberal commission made to Agente, in small or 
large quantities. For particulars, address 
J. W. BRADLEY, Publisher, 
48 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
Copies sent by mail on receipt of the priee, $1, 25. 
oct23-tf 


$2,000 A YEAR. 


ANY PERSON (Lady or Gentleman,) in the Uni- 
ted States, possessing a small capital of from $3 
to $7 can enter into an easy and respectable busi- 
ness, by which from $5 to $10 per pay cAX BE 
REALIZED. For particulars, address (with stamp,) | 

ACTON & AYRES, 


oct23-tf 41 North Sixth St., Philada. 


| they can show them to their friends amd their 


| Luxuriant; and THE TEETH—How to Pre- 
| serve and Beautify. 


| SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


During the year wil! be given a number of en- | 
gravings of articles that ladies can make up for | 


Fancy Fairs, 
them. 

The usual contents of the Lady’s Book are— 

How to Dress with Taste. Children’s Clothes.— 
How to cut and contrive them. Patchwork. 
Dressmaker and the Milliner. 

Drawing in all its variety, useful tothe beginner 
and the proficient. 


with descriptions how to make 


Fashions from the establishment of the celebra- | 


ted ‘‘ Brodie’ will be in every number. 
Point, Brussels and Venitian Lace of 
variety. 


ONE HUNDRED PAGES OF READING will be 


| given monthly. 


GODEY’S 
STEEL. 
LONDON, PARIS AND PHILADELPHIA FaA- 


SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS 


SHIONS—Godey's Four, Five and Sir-Figured | 


Colored Fashions. 

EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. MODEL COT- 
TAGES.—We still continue the publication of these 
beautiful designs. DRESSMAKING.—With Dia- 
grams to cut by 

DRESS PATTERNS.—Infants’ and Children’s 
dresses, with descriptions how to make them. All 
kind of CROCHET and NETTING work. 

THE NURSE AND THE NURSERY.—Very 
excellent articles upon these subjects wiil often be 
given. 

GODEY’S INVALUABLE RECEIPTS 

UPON EVERY SUBJECT. 
In the various numbers for 1859, will be found 
the newest designs for 
Window Curtains, Broderie Anglaise, Slippers, 
Bonnets, Caps, Cloaks, Evening-Dresses, 
Fancy Articles, Headdresses, Hair- 
Dressing, Robes de Chambre, 


tillas, Walking-Dresses, Riding Habits, 
and Morning- Dresses. 
Crocuet AND Netting Work 1n CoLors. 
PERS IN COLORS. 


Send in your orders soon, as we expect our list 
for 1859 will reach 150,000 copies. The best plan 


of subscribing is to send your money direct to the | 


publisher. Thoze who send large amounts had bet- 
ter send drafts, but notes will answer if drafts 
cannot be procured. 





TERMS, CASH IN ADVANCE. 


One copy one year, $3. Two copies one year, 
$5. Three copies one year, $6. 

Five copies one year, and an extra copy to the 
person sending the club, making six copies, $10. 

Bight copies one year, and an extra copy to the 
person sending the club, making nine copies, $15. 

Eleven copies one year, and an extra copy to 
oot person sending the club, making twelve copies, 

20. 
R@The above Terms cannot be deviated from, no 
matter how many are ordered. 

And the on/y magazine that can be introduced 
into any of the above clubs is Arthur’s Home 
Magazine. One or more of that work can be in- 
cluded in a club in the place of the Lady’s Book, 
if preferred. 

SPECIAL CLUBBING WITH OTHER MAGAZINES. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Maga- 
zine both one year for $3 50. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book and Harper’s Magazine 
both one year for $4 50. 

Godey’s Lady's Book, Harper’s Magazine, and 
Arthur’s Home Magazine one year, $6 00. 

The above is the only way we can club with 
Harper's Magazine. 

The money must all be sent at one time for any of 
the Clubs. 


Subscribers in the British Provinces, who send 


| for Clubs, must remit 36 cents extra on every sub- 


scriber, te pay the American postage to the lines. 
Address, L. A. GODEY, 
323 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOSCOPES 


AND 


STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES. 


‘** But, only think, hew, by this new art, exact 
knowledge of all parts of the world is brought with- 
in everybody's reach! With an instrument and 
its views—costing from &ve to twenty dollars, ac- 


cording te the size and mumber—the farmer mag | 
| call his family around the evening lamp, and, al- 


most veritably, pass an hour or two in Europe or 
in the East! They would mot get a truer sight of 
famous places by going to them. And they not 
only see the far-off spots and their inhabitants, but 


neighbors! I saw Egypt aad its ruins; the Nile 
and its turbanmed boatmen; the Bosphorus and 
Constantinople; the Golden Hern and the Mosque 


y. Our LITERARY DEPART. | 
| MENT IS THE STRONGEST IN THE COUNTRY. | 


The | 


every | 


ON | 


‘| 


| reasonable terms; 


| 
Surp- | ’ 
| Poliey 





| application. 





sent gratis. 





of Santa-Sophia ; Greece and ite Acropolis; Rome 
amd its palaces and columns ; &e., &c., &c.”’ 

McALLISTER & BROTHER, 

728 Chestnat Street, Philadelphia. | 

Oc A priced and descriptive Catalogue furnish. | 

ed gratis, and sent by mail without charge. lt | 


AVING FUND—NATIONAL SAFETY | 
TRUST COMPANY, Wainut Street, | 
South-West corner of Third, Philadelphia. All | 


WHOLESALE 


7 








WM. H. CARRYL & BROTHER. 


AND RETAIL 


CURTAIN STORE, 


MASONIC HALL, 719 


CHESTNUT STREET, 


ABOVE SEVENTH STREBT, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Pattape ruta, November 6, 1858. 


Ww. H. CARRYL & BRO., 719 Chestnat 
Street, below Eighth Street, have in store, of the 
newest design and finest quality, a large stock of 

CURTAIN MATERIALS. 
Curtains of Wide French Satin. 
Curtains of Wide French Lampas. 
Curtains of Wide French Tapestry. 
Curtains of Wide French Brocatelle 
Curtains of Wide plain Satin 
Curtains of Wide Tarkish Cloth 
Curtains of Satin De Laine. 

Curtains of Damask De Laine. 
Curtains of Worsted Damask 

Curtains of Turkey Red 

Curtain Materials of every description 
EMBROIDERED LACE CURTAINS. 


Lace Curtains, $3 a pair 
Lace Curtains, $4 a pair. 
‘ace Curtains, $5 a pair. 
Lace Curtains, $6 a pair. 
Lace Curtains, $8 a pair 
Lace Curtains, $10 a pair 
Lace Curtains, $12 « pair 
Lace Curtains, $15 a pair 
Lace Curtains, $16 a pair 
Lace Curtains, $18 a peir. 
Lace Curtains, $20 a pair. 
Lace Curtains, $30 a pair. 
Lace Curtains, $40 a pair. 
Lace Curtains, $50 a pair. 
CURTAIN TRIMMINGS. 
Cords, Tassels, and Fringes. 
Cornices, Bands, and Hooks. 
Borders, Loops, and Linings. 
Hooks, Rings, and Brackets. 

2000 WINDOW SHADES—Painted and Gold 
Borders—in store and for sale at the followi 
prices, with good Fixtures complete for eac 
shade :— 

Gilt Bordered Window Skades and Fixtures, $1. 

Gilt Bordered Shades and Fixtures, $1, 25. 

Gilt Bordered Shades and Fixtures, $1,50. 

Gold Bordered Shades and Fixtures, $2. 

Gold Bordered Shades and Fixtures, $3. 

Gold Bordered Shades and Fixtures, $4. 

Gold Bordered Shades and Fixtures, $5. 

Gold Bordered Shades and Fixtures, $6 

Gold Bordered Shades made to order, any style 
or size, up to $25 each. 

Table and Piano Covers. Picture Tassels and 
Cord. Bell Pulls ready to put up. Fruit 
Cloths for Dining Tables 
OS Particular attention given to orders by 

mail or otherwise, Wholesale or Retail. 


> 





IFE INSURANCE.—-THE GIRARD 
4 LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY and 
TRUST COMPANY of PHILADELPHIA 
—Chartered in 1836—Office, No. 408 CHEST- 
NUT Street, 

CAPITAL $300,000, PAID UP, 
CHARTER PERPETUAL, 
Continue to make Insurances on Lives on the most 
the Capital and Reserved Fund 

afford « perfect security to the insured. 

The Premium may be paid yearly, half yearly, 
or quarterly. 
The Company declare a BONUS every five years 


| to those insured for whole life, and pay in the in- 
| terval in case of death, in the same ratio as the Bo- 


nus last declared, and no increase in the Premium 


, ; o | required from the insured. 
Brides’ Dresses, Carriage-Dresses, Wreaths, Man- | 


The following are a few examples from the 


| Register :-— 


Amount of Policy 
and Bonus, to be 
increased by fu- 
ture additions. 


Bonus or 
Additions 


Sum 
Insured. 





$812 50 
975 00 
1,000 325 50 


1,325 50 
5,000 1,500 00 6,500 00 


They act as Executors under last Wills and Tes- 
taments, Administrators, Guardians, and Trustees 
generally, whether appointed by individuals, cor- 
porate bodies or Couats of Justice. 

Pamphlets, forms and further information can be 
had at the Office. 

The Physician in attendance at the Office, daily 
at 12 o'clock. 

THOMAS RIDGWAY, President. 

JNO. F. JAMES, Actuary. no6-4t 


NEW BUOKS FOR AGENTS, 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
WANTED.—An Agent inevery County, to engage 
in the sale of beautifully ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
Circulars, giving full information, with Terms to 
Agents, and a full list of my Publications, sent on 

Address, 
Pa. 


DUANE RULISON, Publisher 
No. 33 8. Third St., Phila., 
SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
Our new Descriptive Catalogue, of sixty octavo 
pages, embracing a larger collection and better 
variety of Standard, Historical, Biographical and 
Miscellaneous Books than that of any other book- 
selling establishment in the country ; also, containg 
greater inducements than ever before offered ; 
mailed free to any address. Send for a Catalogue. 
EVANS & CO., Publishers, 
617 Broadway, New York City. 





$3,312 50 
3,975 00 


No. 89 
‘¢ 132 
‘* 190 
** 333 


$2,500 
3,000 











sr4-tf 


D. W. Evans, 


J. H. Preston. jly3l-eow8t 


<> THE PHILADELPHIA PHRE- 

¢ > NOLOGICAL CABINET, 922 Chest- 

nut St., established by FOWLER, WELLS & 

f= (G., is open day and evening for examina- 

tions ami sale of Books and Journals. Books sent 

by return of mail at lowest cash prices. Catalogues 
er 18-3m 


BOOK AGENTS! 


WANTED, to sell RAPID SELLING, Valuable 
Family Works, at LOW PRICES, WITH INTERESTING 
contexts, and Superbly Colored Plates. For 
circulars, with fall particulars, apply, if you live 
East, to HENRY HOWE, 102 Nassau Street, New 
York; if you live West, the same, 111 Main &t., 


Cincinnati. mh15-tf 
VALUABLE £ CHOICE RECIPES, 
5O for making very best Black, Blue and Red 
Inks; Paints, Varnishes, Soaps, Oils, Salves, and 
various other articles; also, Howto Paint on Glass, 
and instractions in the celebrated ‘Commission Bu- 
siness.’ 
Address 
no6-2% 





M. SANBORN, 
Stockholm, New York. 


BOOK FOR THE SICK, by Doctor 

SAMUEL §. FITCH.—Six Lectures on the 
Causes and Cure of Consumption, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Heart Disease, Dyspepsia, Female Com- 
plaints, and Chronic Diseases generally (bound, 
380 pages, 30 engravings), by Dr. SAMUEL 8. 
PITCH; explaining the author’s treatment, by 
which he both prevents and cures the above dis- 
eases. 

This book has been the means of saving thou- 
samis of lives. Price, 25 cents. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, for 40 cents. 

= Dr. 8. 8. FITCH, 


Apply to 
Office 714 Broadway, New York. 
CG Consultation personally or by letter, free. 
0023-13 





OMETHING TO DO—tThe subseribers 
will employ agents of either sex in every town 


Investments in First Class Securities. Intérest, and city, in a business which paysfrom $20 to $28 
Five Per Cexr. Open every day, and on Mon- | per week. Send stamp for return postage, for full celebrated Chronic Ph 


day and Thursday evenings ti)] 9 o'clock. 
sr18-26t 





particulars 


oct?-6t 8. M. MYRICK 4CO., Lynn, Mase. 


All the above sent by mail for 25 cents. , 


| 


— IBlbneile~> 
T LEG 
| oi DI fap 


PHILADELPHIA”! 


This ARM and HAND are so perfect imitations 
of nature that the wearer's loss is quite unnoticed 
The joints of the elbow, wrist, fingers and thumb 
are all poy moved by elastic tendons, and 
rendered useful to the utmost extent. 

THE PATENT LEG has been in use 12 years, 
and the inventor has received (over all competitors) 
fifty most honorary awards from distingui and 
scientific societies in the principal cities of the 
world; among which are the great Mepaus of 
the Wortp’s Exnuisrrions in Lonpox and New 
York. Nearly 3,000 limbs in daily use, and an 
increasing patronage indicate the sat tion ‘‘Pal- 

' mer’s Patent’’ has given. 

Pamphlets, giving full information, sent gratis 
to every applicant. #B. FRANK PALMER, 

oc9-ly 376 Obegtnut St., Philada. 


———+ 


AGENTS WANTED, 


In every County in the United States, to sell the 
| VERY BEST BOOKS Published in the the Coun- 
try. A small capital only is required, and a profit 
of from $3 to $5 per day can be realized by indus- 
trious, persevering men. 
Our Publications are useful, interesting and in- 
structive, commanding large sales wherever offered. 
For full particulars, address 
LEARY & GETZ, Publishers, 


au28-3m No. 224 North Second Street, Phila. 





FURNITURE. 
PRICES REDUCED. 
LARGEST AND MOST SELECT ASSORTMENT 


or 


FIRST CLASS CABINET WARE 
IN THE UNION, 
524 WALNUT STREET, 
Opposite Independence Square, Philadelphia, 


GEORGE J. HENKELS, 
Formerly of 173 Chestnut Street. 


my29-6m 


ONEY! THE BEST OF HONEY! 
Ht’ I have a valuable receipt for making Honey, 
which I wil send to any person upon the receipt of 
One Dollar. It can be made in small quantities at 
6 cents per pound, and cannot be told from the 
genuine Bee Honey. Any person who will make 
and sell it, can clear from Four to Five Dollars a 
day ; it only requires five articles to make it, and 
they can be had at any store for Fifty Cents.— 
Every family should have this delightful luxury, 
for any lady can make it in fifteen minutes, at any 
time. Address N. R. GARDNER, 

oct 23-4t Peace Dale, R. I. | 


- MOTHERS! 


MOTHERS!! MOTHERS!!! 


Don’t fail to procure Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup for Children Teething. It has no equal on 
| earth. It greatly facilitates the process of teeth- 
ing, by softening the gums, reducing all inflam- 
mation—will allay all pain, and is sure to regulate 
the bowels. Depend upon it, mothers, it will give 
rest to yourselves, and relief and health to your 
infants. Perfectly safe in all cases. 
This valuable preparation is the prescription of 
one of the most ex and skillful female 
| Physicians in New England, and has been used 
with never-failing success in millions of cases. 
Sure to give immediate relief to infants suffering 
from wind colic. 
Millions of bottles are sold every year in the 
United States. It is an old and well-tried remedy. 


PRICE ONLY 25 CENTS A BOTTLE. 


OG” None wine unless the fae-simile of 
CURTIS & P S, New York, is on the out- 
side wrapper. 

ae T. W. DYOTT & SONS, Philadel- 
phia, by Druggists throughout the world. 

au21-13t 
ater CURED, However Causep, 

by a new method. Address DR. BOARD. 
MAN, personally or by letter, 12 Suffolk Place, 
Bostom, Massachusetts. oct 16-4t 


LL THOSE WHO ARE AFFLICTED 
with any CHRONIC DISEASE considered 
| incurable, will receive a Lerren gi 

tion which will insure a 


pre-pay postage) 


and 


dical Common Sense,’ 
sr18-13t 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, NOVEMBER 
7 THE DEACON'S FOUR REASONS, | Cerne or Garmm—In return for N. D. E.'s | 


(Albany, N. Y.,) information on the cure of 
s b 28 ingly awkward way of ex- 
long ago, abject of the erection of gapes by the seeming!) . 
Bhp ote, J aby eh nae in Cleveland. 7+, : — - ——— tracting the worm from the windpipe of chick- 
There were differences of opinion touching the x iP. _ | ; | 
¢,% 
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8, 
Dit and GHimer. | 


THE MATHEMATICIAN TO HIS 
BRIDB. 


Charmer, on a given straight line, 
And which we will call BC, 
Meeting at a common point A, 
Draw the lines AC, AB. 

Bat, my sweetest, co arrange it, 
That they're equal, all the three : 
Then you'll find that, in the sequel, 
All their angles, too, are equal. 


Equal angles, so to term them, 
Each one opposite ite brother ' 
Equal joys and equal sorrows, 
Bqual hopes, ‘twere sin to smother, 
Equal—oh, divine eestatios— 
Based on Hutton’s mathematics ' 


The 


MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA. , is 
id 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING 
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' ens by the use of horse-hair (which it must be a | 
location of the institution. _very tedious job to insert in the windpipe), I ? 
At a meeting called to settle this question, | will name a better plan. When chickens, phea- | I am composed of 25 letters. 
| sants, or partridges are affected with the gapes, My 11, 22, 3, 4, 23, 22, was a goddess of 
| draw a flight feather from the wing, and insert , My 20, 19, 10, 8, 6, was the first king of 
it about one inch and a-half in the windpipe ; | rians. 
| turn it gently three or four times with the | My 23, 9, 23, 22, 17, was the eldest bre 
finger and thumb; withdraw (turning), when | Setarn. 
you will extract perhaps as many as three | My 25, 33, 1, 
small worms. Once doing is in general suff- 


ia going to say. On this occasion, he jumped ‘cient to release them from all troubles of the | 7 hy map eager re ymabaperys 
up and exclaimed : aS . , Ligtt! wi) | worms. That isan old plan, and has been ‘vdhigiig 
“The asylum ought to be built up there for - mill ; MH | done with success for years, but of late years | yy 15, 22. 18, 2, 14, was the son of Vulcan. 
four reasons. First—’’ . [have had a better remedy, that is, a preven-| yy 6 29, 1, 13, 6, was the goddess of health. 
Thus far it was all plain sailing, but at this _ tive, and which I have used for years in one of | My 7, is a consonant. 
point the deacon first began to conjure up his | the largest breeding establishments in England | My whole was a celebrated Roman. 
reasons, and found that they did not come as | with the greatest success. I have often had | 
readily as he wished. He thought a moment, | as many as two thousand head in confinement | 
and went on again: ; )| | all under my charge, and at the present time I | 
‘First, ahem! first, because they are going ‘ \ - = - | | have upwards of one thousand head of poultry | | WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Poe. 
te build a church in that neighborhood, and ; | under my care, besides pheasants of all varie- | I am composed of 31 letters. 
if the orphans want any religious instraction, ' _ ’ ’ | ties ; and I defy any one to find a gapy or roopy My 21, 9, 21, is a city in the Burman Empire. 
they can go there and get it.” chicken or bird in the aviaries or about the | My 13, 22, 19, is a gulf in Russia. 
So the first was got along with. But now | premises. Why is it sot Because I use the | My 16, 3, 24, 7, 21, is «city in Arabia. 
for the second— restoratives weekly, with cleanliness and plenty My 17, 21, 11, 28, 17, 26, is a Mount in Palestine. 
*‘Second—(another pause.)) Second ! there of spring water. Ihave bred upwards of 700 , My 4, 21, 28, 21, 6, 24, 30, 31, is a city in Syria. 
is a water cure establishment up there, and head of poultry and pheasants this season, and | My 28, 25, 11, 13, 7, 20, 8, is a division of Africa. 
if they want to wash and bathe and get cured not the slightest sign of roop or gapes among | MY 9. 3, 6, 1, 15, is one of the planets. 
in that way, they can go there and do it.”’ ‘either. To make the restorative, take half a | My 5, 18, 19, 6, is the rainbow. 

Bravo, deacon ! you are doing well. = Gy, “ | pound of sulphate of iron, one ounce of diluted | My 9, 5, 7, 10, na 35, 13, is a form of government. 
“Third—(another ominous pause, and a we} r ‘ , sulphuric acid, dissolved together; when dis- | My 7, 31, 13, 37, 1, 31, is o lake in Now York. 
stout struggle.) Third! the lunatic asylum | My 14, 29, 13, 11, 19, 4, 21, is one of the United 

is close by, and if they get crasy they can go NEW AND PROPER OMNIBUS REGULATION. 
” 


| solved, put two gallons of spring water to the States 
there. 
Bravissimo, deacon! One more charge, 


| 4 ee . — 2 or fourteen | yy 28, 10, 18, 20, 27, 11, 23, is one of the planets. 
, ys, when it 1s At for use. The dose tochick- | ys, 3 91, 99, 11, 27, 81, is a sign of the sediee. 

and the four reasons are stated. ““*Werry sorry, mam, but yer’l ‘av to leave yer krinerline outside.”’ 

Descon comes up bravely to the work, with | a 


/ens or young pheasants or partridges is a tea- | 
land discernible somewhere ahead : 


Deacon Black, who was a strenuous advo- | 
cate of an uptown locality, debated the 
point. 

The deacon is a man always ready and 
prompt to speak in meetin’, but remarkably 
apt to find himself om his pins without gny 
very clear or distinet idea of what on earth he 
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16, 9, was the frantic priests 
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MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


A COLLEGE JOKE. 


One of the earliest Presidents of Jefferson 

College, Penn., was the venerable Dr. M’Mil- 
lan, a man of great gravity and dignity of man- 
ners. 
In those early times it was customary for 
the students, when meeting the President, to 
remove the hat from the head, place it under 
the left arm, make a profound bow, and pass 
the compliments of the day. 

Among the students was Tom Devoe, an ec- 
centric fellow. His father was rich, and as 
Tom was always ‘‘flush of money,’’ the 
height of his ambition was to sport a gold- 
headed cane and gallant the old Greek profes- 
sor’s daughters. 

The term student, which he bore in com- 
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: | My whole was the greatest event in the 15th 
| spoonful to one pint of water for them to drink, century. 


given twice a week or even thrice, when I war- 




















mon with the other members of the college, 
was a sad misnomer. Tom’s mind was more 
deeply engrossed with backgammon, checkers, 
and ‘‘old sledge,’’ than with his mathematics, 
and he was more deeply read in the lore of 
Chesterfield, than in that of Homer and Vir- 
gil. In fact, he was a shallow-brained, lily- 
handed fop, and, as may be supposed, a great 
favorite with a certain class of ladies who mis- 
take impertinence for wit, and fine clothes and 
affected manners for refinement and solid ac- 
complishments. 

But to our tale. Tom was one day walk- 
ing down street arm in arm with his friend, 
John Smith, who had a spice of the wag about 
him. Seeing the President a few paces before 
them, Tom hastily inquired— 

“Smith, what is ‘good-morning, sir,’ in 
Latin ?’’ 

** Ego sum stultus,’’ was the reply, without a 
moment’s hesitation. 


Meeting the President, Tom, after the most 
approved style of donkeyism, at the same 


Fourth—The new cemetery has just been 


opened in that neighborhood, and if they die, 
they can go there!’’ 

It is needless to add, that the deacon’s ‘‘four | 
reasons’’ triumphed over all argument, and the | 
asylum was built where he wanted it to be.—_ 


| addressed him as follows: ‘* May it please your 


Albany Register. 





Catxo Tux Hetr.—‘‘ One of those ‘blaisted | 
English muffs, ye know,’ came over into ‘the | 
States’ the other day, from Canada. He took | 


lodgings at an inn, in a bordering village which 


shall be nameless. He had dinner; and among | 
those who sat at the table with him, was the | 


waiting-maid, whom he designated as ‘ser- 
vant;’ but he received an indignant correction 
from the landlord: 


not Russian scurfs.’ 
‘ bloody Britisher :’ ‘I shall remember.’ And 
he did: for in the morning he awoke the whole 
house, by calling out, at the top of his voice, 
which was like the tearing of a strong rag: 


‘We call our servants, | 
Sir, Helps. They air not oppressed: they air | 
‘All right,’ said the 


time making a profound salaam, greeted him 


with— 
** Ego sum stultus !’’ 


‘I am aware of it,’’ responded the Presi- 


dent, making a slight bow. 


This proving rather unsatisfactory, Tom 
posted off to the room of his friend Byles, 


whom he saluted with— 


** Deacon, what is the translation of this sen- 


tence—‘ Ego sum stultus ?’ as 


** Tama fool!’ responded the unsophistica- 


ted ‘‘deacon.’’ 


‘Help! help!—water! water!’ 


room with a pail of water. ‘I am much 
don’t want so much water, ye know—I only 
want enough to shave with!’ ‘Share with!’ 


calling ‘“‘Help! water!’’ 
house was a-fire.’ ‘You told me to call the 


would cry water, when I meant fire?’ ’’ The ex- 
planation, it should seem, was satisfactory.— 
Knickerbocker. 


In an instant | 
every person equal to the task rushed into his | 


obliged to you, Iam sure,’ he said; ‘but I | 
said the landlord: ‘what did you mean by | 
We thought the | 


servants ‘‘ Help,”’ and I did: did you think I | 





This told the whole story. As novel writers 
say, Tom’s fe@lings may be more easily im- 
agined than described. 

Whether the students bored him about it or 
not, and whether the professor’s daughters 
ever heard of it or not, ‘‘deponent sayeth 
not,”’ but history recordeth that the next flat- 
bottomed boat that went down the Ohio bore 
Tom as a passenger. 

A New Yorx Sensation [ren.—The usual 
serenity of the fashionable locality of avenue C, 
on the Kast River side, has recently given 
place to scenes of a scandalous and alarming 
nature. A young lady, the daughter of a 
wealthy oyster merchant, residing in the above 
neighborhood, was jilted, several months ago, 
by a foreign gentleman of rank, a Dutch rag- 
picker, who boarded under the same roof. The 
girl, although one of the loveliest specimens of 
womankind, was rendered callous by the hope-- 
leasness of her restoration to respectable so- 
ciety: and she, accordingly, submitted the 
dazzling effulgence of her beauty to the gaze of 
the heartless people of that fashionable locality 
with considerable reluctance, whenever she 
was obliged to go to the hydrant for water. In 
this way she had lived about two months, 
when, one evening last week, she met her 
jilter at one of our most popular places of pub- 
lic amusement, and, drawing a fan, which it 
appears she had constantly carried about her 
person ever since her lover’s desertion, she 
knocked him down without the slightest re- 
morse. The wretched girl then escaped, not- 
withstanding the strenuous efforts that were 
made to arrest her; and hiring a vehicle, she 
was driven, at her own request, to a small 
street in the extreme suburbs of the city, and 
adjacent to the North River, where she took 
one of the ferry boats and crossed to Jersey, 
where she was found late last evening. Upon 
receiving tidings of the event, her distracted 
father, who has for some time past labored 
under serious pecuniary difficulties, with the 


greatest haste opened a thousand oysters with 
atable knife. 


Beat Hm at His Ows Gawe.—‘‘ Dad,”’ said 
a young hopeful, the other day, ‘“‘how many 
fowls are there on this table?’’ ‘‘ Why,”’ 
said the old gentleman, as he looked compla- 
cently on a pair of nicely roasted chickens that 
were smoking on the table, “there are two.” 
“Two!” replied the smart boy, ‘“‘there are 
three, sir, and I'll prove it.’ ‘‘Three!’’ re- 
plied the old gentleman, who was a plain, mat- 
ter-of-fact man, ‘‘I’d like to see you prove it.”’ 
** Kasily done, sir, easily done. Ain't that 
one ?’’ said smart boy, laying his knife on the 
' first, “and ain’t that two!’ pointing tb the 


tainment. 
bungles a campaign; he has no variety of re- 
sources; he acts upon a stereotyped plan; he 
has no conception how to meet an unexpected 
combination. 
the measure of his wealth; and variety well 





Who raz Devce Was It?—A respectable gen- 


tleman in Windsor County, Vermont, many 
years ago, had an ambition to represent his 
town in the State Legislature. Though a man 
of good character, and every way able enough 
for the office he sought, he happened, as Aunt 


Peggy used to say, to have “a great many 
winning ways to make folks hate him,’’ and 


was, in fact, the most unpopular man in town. 
Going to Squire X., an influential man who 
happened to be friendly to him, he laid his case 
before him, and asked his influence; saying 
that he didn’t expect help without paying for 


it, and declaring that if he could get X.’s influ- 
ence he was sure to ‘be elected. The Squire 
‘‘put in his best jumps’’ for his man; but 
when the ballot-box was turned, another man 
was declared elected. The disappointed candi- 
date called out to know how the votes stood, 
and learned that he had got just three votes! 
** But I don’t understand it,’’ said he, turning 
to the Squire with a chop-fallen countenance. 
**Nor I either,’ said the "Squire, ‘‘I put in 
my vote; you put in another; but who the 
mischief put in the third is more than I can 
imagine !’’— Boston Post. 


How He Proven It.—A lover had been offer- 
ed a kiss if he would prove his assertion that 
locomotives are accustomed -to chew tobacco, as 
well as smoke out of their pipes :— 

Giving his arms the proper gank, 
To imitate an engine crank, 

The motion forward first to shew, 
And then the backward motion too ; 
Eager to press the promised prize, 
He puckered his lips and twinkled his eyes, 
To smack her: 

‘‘Observe the sound 

As the crank comes round.’’ 

He archly said : 

** It’s choo—choo—choo, 

To go ahead, 

And choo—choo—chew 


To-backer.’’ 


Vanisty THe Test or Merrr.—We say habitv- | 
ally of the writer of a poem, of the author of 


a play, of the exhibitor of fireworks, of the su- 
perintendent of any public, exhibition what- 
soever, that he has shown great poverty of in- 
vention, that there was no variety in his enter- 
The same of a General when he 


In all things, a man’s variety is 


used will be the measure of his power. There 


is nothing that the world in general so well | 


understands as this. From a good dinner to 


second, ‘‘and don’t one and two make three ?’’ | a good sermon; from the last old English fa- 


“Really,” said the father, turning to the old 
lady, who was stupefied at the immense learn- 
ing of the son, “really, wife, this bey is a ge- 
nius, and deserves to be encouraged. Here, 


old lady, do you take one fowl, and Pll take | 
the second, and John may have the third for |; 


his learning.’’ 


shion revived, to the last new French fashion 


imported, the effective power of almost every- 
thing that delights and entertains the world 
depends on variety.— 7. S. Blackie. 


F®@™ iris from the depth of our a 
hat the height of our destiny looks the grand- 
eat. 


Weicut or tus Evipesce Suovip Carry THE 
Day.—Josh was brought before a country squire 


for stealing a hog, and three witnesses being 


examiped swore they saw him steal it. A wag 
having volunteered as counsel for Josh, know- 
ing the scope of the squire’s brain, arose and 


honor, | can establish this man’s honesty be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt; for I have twelve 
witnesses ready to swear that they did not see 
him steal it. The squire rested his head for a 
few moments upon his hand, as if in deep 
thought, and then with great dignity arose, 
and brushing back his hair, said, ‘‘If there are 
twelve who did not see him steal it, and only 
| three that did, [ discharge the prisoner. 
the room !”’ 


Clear 


Rap Improvement or tHe Ixpraxs Mrxp.— 
The editor of the Portland Transcript has been 
| on a tour with the other Maine editors to the 
| Aroostook region. The following brief con- 
versation with one of the Aborigines, would 
seem to prove that the Indians of that region 
are making great advances in civilization :— 

One old Indian who approached our party 
was greatly puzzied as to our character. 

‘* You Englishmen ?”’ 

‘*No.”” 

**You Commissioners ?’’ 

** No—editers.’’ 

“Ugh! you make newspapers! 
men; have great minds !’’ 


Learned 


The distinguished German nobleman, Baron 
Von Donderhedt, has had his daguerreotype 
taken, crayon style, and thinks it singulariy 
ublike him. Finding, however, after several 
days reflection, that he has been looking at it 
upside down, (as the reader now is,) he re- 
verses it, (as the reader will now do,) and dis- 
covers that it is a remarkably good likeness. 





Agricultural. — 


HINTS FOR THE SEASON, 
I.—Put away carefully all tools that are not 
to be used again this season, clean them tho- 
roughly, and cover all bright iron, or steel sur- 
faces, with a mixture of lard and rosin, or tal- 
low and white lead. The latter is excellent, 
and will protect such surfaces for any length 
of time. 
pose, when packing away parts of steam en- 
gines, og other polished work. 
Il.—Pick winter apples carefully. 
should not be shaken on any account. 
dropped fruit is always more or less bruised, 
and sells for less than when hand-picked. It 








of time. Some purchasers in a small way may 
not know the difference, and will be deceived, 
but this is not right, and is bad policy in the 
end. For the wholesale market, hand-picked 
apples are the kind that are saleable. 
IlI.—Feed garden refuse to milch cows, such 
as cabbage leaves, turnip, carrot, and beet- 
tops, small roots, and pumpkins that are too 
small for keeping, with a great deal of such like 
things, that otherwise would goto waste. These 
will help to increase the quantity of milk, and 





assist in keeping the animals in good condition. 
1V.—Stiff garden soils should be ploughed 
up in ridges, the higher the better, and ex- 


posed to the winter frost, which will pulverize 
and mellow it. All such clay soils should 
| be properly underdrained. Tile draining is 
the best. — Ohio Farmer. 





It is used by machinists for this pur- | 


The trees | 
Sach | 


also rots soon, and will not keep for any length 


DESTROYING GRAIN INSECTS. 


| Agricultural science is perhaps the most im- | 


portant of all others, because we are depen- 
dent upon its results for the very stamina of 
life, aud no subject in relation to it is of more 


topic of these remarks. The labors of the hus- 
bandman are frequently rendered abortive by 
the ravages of tiny insects, which devour his 
grain in the fields, destroy the fruit of his toil, 


and blast his hopes of an abundant harvest. | 


The twe most destructive of these insects are 
the Hessian fly, and the wheat-midge or red 
weevil. The ravages of the latter have been 
very destructive in some sections of our coun- 
try during the present year. 
both are confined to grain in the fields. The 
means which should be employed by farmers 
to prevent or mitigate their depredations are 
described by the distinguished State entomolo- 
gist of New York, Dr. A. Fitch, also by Pro- 
fessor Hind, of Toronto, C. W., in his prize 
essay of 1857. 

There is another wheat insect which is often- 
times very destructive to grain in heaps, 
namely, the true weevil (calandra granaria,) 
and as the crops are now being ‘‘ gathered 
into the garner,’’ our remarks will be confined 
to it. 

This weevil is a sort of small beetle, brown 
in color, having a slender body, and is about 
one-eighth of an inch long. The female lays 
her eggs in the wheat in the granary, and a 

| single pair will produce six thousand descen- 
| dants in one year. The young burrow in the 
| kernels of the grain, consume the contents, 
|and leave only the shells. So secretly are 
| their operations conducted, that it is impos- 
sible to detect them by the simple inspection 
of the wheat. On throwing a handfull of the 
grain intoa bucket of water, those attacked 
| with the insect will float, while the sound 
| grains will sink, and in this manner their pre- 
sence will be discovered. After a female weevil 
| has deposited an egg in a grain, she closes the 
| puncture with a glutinous substance of the 
| same color as the husk, hence the difficulty of 
| detecting the presence of this depredator when 
in its /arve state. As one of these insects 
can be the means of destroying six thousand 
grains in a storehouse in a season, some con- 
| ception will be formed of its means of destruc- 
| tion. 
| On the approach of very cold weather de- 
‘veloped weevils retire from the wheat, and 
| seek shelter in crevices where they remain ina 
torpid state. They are not so destructive in 
| the cold as in the warmer sections of our coun- 
try, where certain methods for their destruc- 
tion are more urgent and necessary. They 
avoid light, hence, if the wheat is kept in 
well-lighted granaries and frequently turned 
over, much will be done towards checking 
their operations. Authors, however, who have 
devoted much attention to their habits, have 
asserted that kiln-drying the wheat is the only 
| effectual means of destroying them. It has 
also been recently recommended that wheat 
for storing up should be submitted to the ac- 
| tion of a smut machine, to receive a thorough 
| scouring, in order to rub off the glue with 
| which the female conceals the punctures made 
for her eggs. The admission of air into these 
small holes, it is stated destroys the germina- 
| ting powers of the eggs. It seems reasonable 
to us that by submitting wheat to a scouring 
process, then heating it in a kiln up to a tem- 
perature of about 120) degrees or 130 degrees 
Fah., it would be completely protected from 
the destructive effects of this insect in granaries. 


A correspondent of the American Farmers’ | 


Magazine asserts that the weevil, midge, Hes- 
sian fly and rust may be exterminated from 
wheat by preparing it for sowing, as follows :— 
Wash the wheat thoroughly in several waters 
in a tub, stirring it well until the water runs 
off clear. After this take two quarts of caustic 


lime to every bushel of grain, and mix it well | 


with the wet wheat in the tub. The amount 
of water in the tub should just cover the grain, 
which must be left to soak for twelve hours. 
This lime lye kills all the seeds of the insects, 
and the wheat is then rendered fit for sowing 
by turning it over among dry wood ashes on 
the barn floor, and using a pound of the flour 
of sulphur to each bushel. It is stated that the 
sulphur protects the grain from the attacks of 
vermin, while the alkali dissolves the insect 
ova in the seed. Wheat thus prepared has 
yielded large crops in New England. We have 
seen this grain prepared for sowing by various 
| modes, such as salt brine, lime and ashes, but 


we like the above method better than any 
| hitherto known to us. 


| rant there will be no gapes or roop found 


| to be appreciated. 
general interest than the one which forms the | 


The attacks of | 


| to both querists. 


| Field. 


| 
among the young stock. For old binds it is in- | 


valuable at this season of the year; when | 


| weak in the moult it throws fresh blood, and | 


strengthens wonderfully. All it wants is a trial | 
The cost for the two gallons 
will be about 9}d., which will last a large col- 
lection nine weeks, at the rate of one penny 
per week.—J. Dovetas (Wolseley Aviaries.) | 
[We have no doubt the restorative is excel- | 
lent, and confidently recommend its use.—Ed. | 
London Field.) | 


Spuivts in Horses.—‘‘ An Old Subscriber’’ 


| asks for information regarding splints in horses ; | 


and some months since information on the | 
same subject was asked for by another. Per- 
haps the following may be usefal or interesting | 
Twelve months ago a favor- | 
ite young mare of mine threw two bad splints | 


| on the fore legs, which lamed her. My neigh- 
| bor, a distinguished Indian cavalry officer, ad- | 
| vised me to try a remedy which he said had | 


been communicated to him by an Arab horse- 
dealer, and which he had used with success.— 
Cut a sheep’s kidney in two (as if it were to 
| be broiled for your breakfast); score one-half 
of it with a knife, and sprinkle it well with 
powdered blue stone (it may be scraped with a 
knife); clip or shave the part, and apply the 
kidney, binding it on with a bandage, and 
leaving it to rot off, which it will do in two or 
three days, leaving a very complete blister.— 
My mare was perfectly and beautifully cured 
by this application ; she is now sound as a bell, 
and has never shown the slightest disposition 
to throw splints again. At the same time, 
with an old horse, where the splint occasioned 
no lameness, I should be inclined to let him 
alone; and sucha blemish wou!'d not prevent 
me from buying a horse which was otherwise 
sound, and suited me.— Correspondent of London 
Field. 


Wartermetons.—A. 8. Potter asks how to 
‘ascertain when watermelons are ripe.’’ This 
reminds me of a matter already too long neglect- 
ed for this season. But first let me tell him 
how I ascertain, in addition to what you have 
said on the subject. Look to the ‘‘curl’”’ and 
spoon-shaped leaf near the stem of the melon. 
When these are dry and brown, I pick the 
melon, with full faith that it is ripe. I want 
all young ruralists to recollect this, and not do 
as was done in my patch bya young Mias, 
**ylug’’ all the large melons to find the ripe 
ones. 

To grow watermelons without seeds would be a 
desirable thing, would it not? It can be done, 
but I am not quite sure as I shall tell you, for 
a very good reason ; yet I will tell as much as I 
know about it. In the city of Rio Janeiro, an 
old French gardener supplies the market with 
seedless watermelons, or did during the winter of 
1848-9. He did it by pruning, so as to prevent 
the pollen from having its influence on the germen. 
This will prevent the formation of seeds. Do 
any of your readers understand the matter? 
If so, let us hear; if not, let all interested test 
the matter thoroughly, and report progress.— 
Rural New Yorker. 


Hicu Farsine vs. [nsecrs.—Speaking of the 
insects infesting the wheat crop in this and 
the old country, the Mark Lane Express thinks 
| that the production of insects is greatly pro- 
| moted by the defective system of agriculture 
in this country, remarking that ‘‘ when the 
| average produce of wheat in England was only 
two and a-half quarters per acre, the ravages 
of insects were far more general and destruc- 
tive than they are now that the average has 
| risen to four quarters and a-half. 





High farn- 

| ing is as destructive to vermin as to weeds, and 

| it is rarely that the devastation committed on 
highly cultivated land is very serious.”’ 


ReMEDY FOR THE TuRNIp FLy.—A correspon- 


' 
| 





| dent of the Mark Lane Express, details at some 

| length the success of experiments in sowing 

mustard, as a decoy for the turnip fly, stating 

| that they will not attack Swedes when mus- | 

tard plants grow in the vicinity. The black | 
caterpillar also prefers the mustard to the tur- | 
nip plant. The remedy is commended as sim- 
ple, cheap and efficient—and if so, is certainly 
worthy of adoption. 


Mance.—‘‘ Sewin’’ writes: ‘‘I want to know 
how to cure a dog (terrier) of a sort of mange 
which takes all the hair off its back, and 
which I caunot cure, having tried brimstone 
and turpentine to no purpose !’’—Chloride of 





zinc one acruple, glycerine one ounce, water | 


half a pimt. Wash the bare places every morn- | cause Abel was killed by a club, and your cly 
ing with this for three or four weeks.—/ondon | will kill me, if you continue to go to it eveg 


| . 
| night.” 


Wells, Bradford Co., Pa. 
CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVSNING POST, 
Reader, dear, 
Pray give ear, 
And I will a tale unfold ! 
Without doubt, 
‘Tis about 
Something you have heard of old ; 
Tis a useful thing I mean, 
Remains clearly to be seen— 
What's in my first 
Quenches thirst, 
Also helps us to be clean. 


Father, mother, 
Sister, brother, 
Uncle, aunt, and cousin too, 
Might be reckoned, 
To my second, 
In relationship to you 
Do not doubt it, scout, nor flout it! 
When I say some are without it. 
My whole is round, 
Not very sound— 
There’s the riddle—set about it ! 
CINROS. 
CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR TUE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
My first is part of a caravan ; 
My second, perhaps, will be a man; 
My whole, I think, is a ‘‘ vitriol-can.’’ 
GAHMEW. 


i 





RIDDLE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. eh 
Five letters will compose the name 
Of a poet who won great fame ; 
Though many years since he passed away, | 
His works are read at the present day. 
Now if the last lettér we omit, 
We see what none will ever forget. 
Omit the second and the third, 
And I’m a pronoun you oft have heard. 
Omit the third and last, and you 
An implement will bring to view. 
Omit the first, transpose the four, 
You'll see a city of days of yore. 
Now solve this riddle, reader kind, 
And the answer you will surely find. 
Warren, Vt. HARP. 
ANAGRAMS 7 
On Contributors to the Riddler. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
Yel, Ned. 
Rap H. 
Lap A. H. 
LEO. 


A tin ram. 
No, sir, C. 
Haw, ge, M. 


ALGEBRAICAL PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


A man bought a valuable farm, it being in fe 
fields of unequal size, paying as many dollars pel 
acre for each field as there were acres in 
field. The sum paid for the first field was to 
sum paid for the second, as the cost of the sece 
was to the cost of the third, or as the cost of 
third was to the cost of the fourth. The 1 
field eontained 117 acres more than the smallest’ 
and the differenee between the other two was 3) 
acres. What was the cost of the farm? 

Sharpsburg. T. L. M. 


CONUNDRUMS. , 

OG> What ship’s boat ought to contain a happi 
crew’? Ans.—A jolly boat. . 

OG” Why are ladies like bells? Ans.—Beca 
you can never find out of what kind of metal 
are made until you have given them a ring. 

OG” What two reasons exist why whispering 
company is not proper? Ans.—1l. It is not 
(allowed.) 2. Private earing, (privateering,) 
unlawful. x 

OG What two places’ names in France . 
scribe the language of a parent who refuses € 
give his daughter in marriage’? Ans.—Ushan’ 
Havre. , 

OG” DraeapruLt!!'—What animal would yo | 
like to be on avery cold day’? Ans.—A lit 
otter. 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 
ASTRONOMICAL ENIGMA—Aurora Boreal, 
or Northern Lights. MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMP — 
—Jenny Lind, the Swedish Nightingale. GEE 
GRAPHICAL ENIGMA—Thomas Hart Bentof 
CHARADE—-Whirlwind. CHARADE—Cat-( — 
nine-tail. CHARADE—Peoria (Pea-o-rye-a). 

y, Ke 

Z@ ‘1 believe that mine will be the fate — 
Abel,”’ said a wife to her husband, one day.4.” 
‘Why so?’ inquired the husband. 
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